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ARTICLE I. 


United States: the Southeast and Northwest. 


There is no section of the American Union that we regard with 
more interest than the southern States bordering on the Atlantic. 
For, born near the center of that region, and having long enjoyed 
the society of its inhabitants, we still cherish in its behalf that in- 
definable sentiment which one can only feel for the land of his na- 
tivity. Hence, though long absent, we have been attentive to the 
prominent events occurring in those States, and given much con- 
sideration to the causes which have retarded their progress. Our 
reminiscences carry us back to the period when Charleston, Nor- 
folk and Baltimore were the commercial emporiums of the South, 
carrying on a direct trade with foreign countries, and supplying 
the inhabitants of the interior with foreign commodities—-a system 
of economy under which the profits of the merchant and carrier 
were retained at home, and being diffused throughout the commu- 
nity, constituted an important element of the wealth and general 
prosperity of the country. Under the operations of that system, 
the inhabitants of the South accumulated wealth in abundance. 
But addicted to agricultural pursuits, and indulging their taste for 
rural enjoyments, they neglected manufactures and commerce, and 
allowed their more enterprising neighbors of the North to become 
their manufacturers, merchants and carriers. This, in effect, was 
an abandonment, on the part of the Southern States, of two vital 
elements of wealth, by which they lost many of the pecuniary advan. 
tages derivable from their geographical position, climate and soil. 
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The effects of this surrender in behalf of northern enterprise 


were soon perceptible in the decline of southern prosperity, while 


a corresponding advancement in the general prosperity of the 
northern States, and especially ia the growth of their cities, af- 
forded strong evidence that the North, by reason of its greater 
enterprise, was growing rich, chiefly by the profits derived from 
southern labor. ‘This was perceived and keenly felt by the people 
of the South; but overlooking, as we conceive, the true nature of 
commerce, they attributed this change in their condition chiefly to 
measures of the General Government, and sought to regain by 
legislation that which had been lost, at least in part, by their own 
supineness. And though it may be admitted that certain acts of 
Congress operated against the interests of the southern States, yet 
it is obvious that something more than legislation was needed to 
restore their lost commerce, to improve their exhausted soil, de- 
velop their mineral wealth and establish manufactures. 

By degrees, however, the Southeastern States have awakened to 
a just sense of their true interests; and we rejoice that they have 
entered into new pursuits and enterprises which, if prosecuted with 
energy and wisely directed, will secure to them a degree of pros- 
perity equal at least to that enjoyed by the North, and render 
them in many respects the most desirable section of the Union. 
They are reclaiming the exhausted soil, opening mines and estab- 
lishing manufactories, and, withal, resolved to become their own 
merchants and carriers. These are no visionary schemes, but 
substantial objects obtainable by the application of means com- 
pletely within their power. And, besides, each of those States 
has projected a system of railroads calculated to open commer- 
cial and social intercourse with the valley of the Mississippi. 
Georgia and South Carolina, by uniting in one system, have al- 
ready passed the mountain barriers, by which their commerce has 
been shut out from the fertile valleys of the West, and crossing the 
Tennessee, a communication by railroad has been opened from 
Savannah and Charleston to Nashville, on the banks of the Cum- 
berland; and the time is not distant, when those ancient cities will 
be brought into connection with the navigation and great railroad 
system of the upper Mississippi. By another branch of her sys- 
tem, South Carolina is pressing her work in the direction of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where she will connect with the North Carolina and 
Virginia systems of improvement. Hitherto, North Carolina has 
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looked chiefly to the construction of roads calculated to form con- 
nections with the States east of the mountains; but her Executive, 
in his message to the Legislatire now in session, recommends the 
survey of a western route to the Tennessee line. That modest old 
State has spoken, and her deeds will most surely verify her word. 
Virginia is steadily progressing with her works from tide-water 
westwardly. By one line, she will establish a connection with the 
valleys of the Tennessee and Cumberland; and by another with the 


Ohio; while Maryland is upon the eve of consummating the great 
enterprise, in which she has been engaged for more than twenty 


years. 
: Thus, the inhabitants of these glorious old States, descendants 
of men who side by side resisted the invasion of British armies, 
nor declined the mighty struggle while an unconquered foe re- 
mained upon their soil, are now seen marching westward, armed, 
not with instruments of war against their race, but with implements 
forged and fashioned for subduing and removing mountains, that 
the rugged places may be made smooth, and the crooked ways 
straight. There is a moral grandeur in this movement, scarcely 
less to be admired than the self-sacrificing spirit and indomitable 
prowess which signalyzed our common ancestors in the days of the 
revolution. Let them press onward; the inhabitants of the West 
will rejoice in the facilities thus afforded for establishing social and 
commercial intercourse wita their kindred and friends of the At- 
lantic slope. Let them construct their roads across the mountains, 
and the people of the western valleys wil! meet them at every point, 
not to repel or resist their progress, but to conduct them into the 
heart of this broad region, and unite them with their own great 
systems. Anticipating the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, a line of steamboats is being made ready to connect its 
operations with the navigation of the Ohio as soon as that work 
shall have been finishe?; and we are informed that a line of steam- 
ers is about to be established between Nashville and St. Louis, to 
operate in connection with the railroad from that city to Savannah 
and Charleston. But the time is near, when more certain and 
speedy means of communication will be opened between St. Louis 
and the Southeastern States. The completion of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad will open a direct line of travel to Baltimore. 
By a branch from this line to Louisville, St. Louis will be brought 
into connection with the northwestern branch of the Virginia sys- 
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tem of improvements; and, diverging south at Vincennes, passing 
over the Indiana and Illinois and the Nashville and Henderson 
roads, both now in process of construction, a connection will be 
made between St. Louis and Savannah and Charleston. But we 
look to a more direct connecticn between St. Louis and Nashville 
by the extension of the Belleville and Illinoistown railroad, sO as 
to connect with other works in the direction of Clarksville, Tennes- 


see. And, finally, we jook to a connection with the southern part 
] 


yt} 


of Virginia, with Nort! arolina and the northern and centra 


portions of South Carolina, through a line of railway to be con- 
structed from Knoxville, Tennessee, to some point on the lower 
Ohio. 

Now, in view of ihe systems of railroads adopted by the South- 
eastern States—all converging at a central point on the upper 
Mississippi, and there uniting with and constituting a part ef a 
great national system—it is evident that the point of their con- 
vergence must become one of immense importance to the commerce 
of those States. For upon the commercial importance of this point 
will depend, in a great degree, the success of southern cities in 
their efforts to establish a system of commerce independent of New 
York and other northern cities. 

The Northeastern States are in full possession of the trade of 
the West, and by means of railroads and other commercial fa- 
cilities, they will continue to monopolize this trade until the settle- 
ments extend to the Rocky Mountains, unless it can be drawn off 
in a southern direction, by establishing a powerful rival at some 
central point on the Mississippi. Without such a rival, the trade 
north of Missouri will move in a direct line eastward, while that of 
Missouri and other southern States will be divided between the 
Northeastern cities and New Orleans. But, if we suppose St. Louis 
‘established as a great commercial emporium, it would draw the 
trade of the Northwest below the line upon which it would other- 
wise move in going to New York and Philadelphia, and place it 
within the commercial range of Baltimore and Charleston. 

If our friends in the Southeastern States will reflect upon these 
suggestions, they will discover, as we believe, that it is their true 
policy to seek a connection with the Northern States, west of the 
Mississippi. At present, that region is debatable ground. If left 
to the natural laws of commerce, its trade would flow in a south- 


ern direction; but northern enterprise and capital will counteract 
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these laws, and draw it eastward, unless a vigorous and well di- 


rected effort is speedily made to prevent that result; and in view 
of such an effort, we, of the center, naturally look to the South- 
eastern States for countenance and assistance. But in what re- 
spect can they aid us in this contest? We answer by referring 
them to the resolutions and memorial of the Convention, held at 
St. Louis, on the fifteenth day of November, 1852. They will 
there find the outlines of a system of railroads calculated to com- 
pete with the northern system and turn the trade of the Northwest 
in a southern direction, even though the northern railroads should 
be extended to the Rocky Mountains. All we ask of our friends 
of the Southeast is, that they give a favorable response, through 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress, to the Memorial 
of the St. Louis Convention, by voting for a grant of land in aid 
of the Mississippi Valley Railroad. Let them but do this, and the 
inhabitants west of the Mississippi will find the means necessary 
to carry out this great enterprise without further assistance from 
that quarter. 

We will not attempt to enumerate the commercial advantages 
and benefits of a pecuniary nature, which will accrue to the South- 
east by the establishment of « great commercial emporium, at or 
near the center of this broad valley, in a State possessing and 
cherishing institutions similar to their own; for the keen eye of 
commerce wil! discover these advantages and benefits more clearly 
than we can describe them. Nor need we call up to view the pc- 
litical weight which the Southeast will gain in the councils of the 
nation, by uniting her interests more closely with those of the 
Northwest. The arguments touching this point will be perceived, 
and doubtless appreciated by her statesmen. But we feel constrained 


to indulge in a few reflections in respect to the socia! benefits, na- 


tional and individual, derivable from the means of an easy, cheap 
and speedy intercourse between these two great geographical di- 
visions of our common country. Sympathy is a vital element of 
republican governments. Many causes, transient in their nature, 

ving a people to « stablish a republican government may be ima- 
d; but unless sympathy spring out of the new relations thus 
established, even a republican government becomes a tyranny 
scarcely less to be deprecated than an absolute despotism. Hence, 
it should be-regarded as among the highest duties of an American 
citizen, to countenance and support measures calculated to facili- 
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tate and encourage social intercourse between the inhabitants of 
every part of our widely extended country; for without the kind 
offices which originate in social intercourse, a people, though of 
the same race, religion and government, become estranged from 
each other, and stand prepared to sever their political relations 
for slight and trivial causes. 

Besides its fertile soi! and valuable products, the Northwest 
possesses many attractions for the admirers of nature. Experienced 
and accomplished travellers describe Minnesota as the most beau- 
tiful region of the continent. Its thousand lakes of water pure as 
erystal, fringed with groves unrivalled by artistic skill—its natural 
meadows, adorned with flowers of every form and hue, crown its 
broad central plateau as with a living diadem. A country abound- 


ing In natural wealth, blessed with an Invigorating climate, and 


withal so beautiful, would, were it accessable by railroads, attract 
a greater number of visitors from the South, during the summer 
season, than any other part of the Union. Indeed, it cannot be 
doubted that very many svuthern planters would there establish 
their summer residences, while in winter many of its own citizens 
would resort to the southern States to enjoy the more genial cli- 
mate of that region ; and tlus social intercourse would be estab- 
lished between the inhabitants of the Southeast and Northwest, 
binding them together in bonds of sympathy stronger and more 


enduring than legislative compromises or written constitutions. 


ARTICLE II. 
From De Bow’s Review. 


The Mouth of the Mississippi, and a Navy-Yard at 
New Orleans. 

The people of New Orleans having set about a radical reform in 
all their modes of government and business enterprise, have taken 
up at last with great interest the vital matter of deepening the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and with it the question long in discus- 
sion of a navy-yard at New Orleans. An act of tardy justice ha- 
ving been vouchsafed to them at the last session of Congress, in 
an appropriation of $75,000 towards the first-named measure, a 
reasonable hope exists that it will be carried through by other ap- 
propriations, whatever the expense involved, and that the navy- 
yard itself, from its obvious importance to the commercial interests 
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and maritime security of the whole southern and western seaboard, 
will command early and prompt attention. 

Every one is aware that the mouth of the Mississippi has been 
undergoing incessant changes as far back as the history of the 
river can be traced. Old channels have been filling up and new 
ones forming; at the same time that a continued se -dime ntary de- 
0 has forced the delta itself continually to encroach upon the 
sea. The depth of water afforded in these channels has never been 
equi al to the requisitions of commerce, and it is only by dint of the 
most enormous application of steam power, and plowing through 
deep beds of sand, that the largest class of ships are enab led t to 
navigate the channel. Considerable expense is always incurred in 
this manner, and delays prejudicial to trade. We have known of 
a ship, the Coromandel, in one instance, grounded in the Pass 
thirty-nine days. More lately, from forty to even eighty-three 
days’ detention has been sustained by shipping, as will appear in 
the following plate. (See Cut, page 165.) 

In 1720, of all the Passes, the sovth one only was in use. A 
Report among the French Colonial Records, now in Paris, of date 
about 1730, gives the depth from ten to twelve feet on the bars, 
varying each year according to the violence of the winds, ete. 
Another Report by M. Paria gives a depth of seventeen feet to 
one of the Passes which had hitherto been but twelve feet only, 
and argues that twenty-two feet might be insured by dredges. The 
employment of two vessels three months in the year was tried du- 
ring a portion of this time by the West India Company, but it 
worked badly. ‘*A fluée was then placed inside of the bar and 
sunk into eighteen feet by weans of wells built for that purpose 
inside such vesse:, and filled up with water. This vessel was placed 
close to the bank of the bar for the purpose of receiving the car- 
goes of vessels that could not cross. It was soon perceived that 
the flute, receiving the whole power of the current, was forcing a 
passage of twenty-five feet through the Pass. The whole matter 
was immediately communicated to government.” 

Examined before the Committ:e on Commerce of the Legisla- 
ture, in March, 1846, William D. Talbot, aresident of the Balize 
for twenty-five years, used the following language : 

‘The bars at the various passes change very often. The chan- 
nels sometimes change two or three times in aseason. Occasion- 
ally one gale of wind will change the channel. The bars make to 
seaward every year. The South-west Pass is now the main out- 
let. It has been so for only three years, as at that time there was 


as much water in the North-east Pass as in it. The South-east ° 


Pass was the main ship channel twenty years ago ; there is only 
about six feet water in that Pass now, and where it was deepest 
then, there is only a few inches of water 1 2t thistime. The visible 
shores of the river have made out into the Gulf two or three miles 
within his memory. Besides the deposit of mud and sand, which 
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form the bars, there frequently arise bumps or mounds near the 
channel, which divert its course. These bumps are supposed to 
be the production of salt springs, and sometimes are formed in a 
very few days. They sometimes rise four or five feet above the 
surface of the water. He knew one instance when some brick that 
were thrown overboard from a vessel outside the bar, in three 
fathoms water, were raised above the surface by one of these 
banks, and were taken to the Balize and used in building chim- 
neys. In another instance, an anchor which was lost from a ves- 
sel, was lifted out of the water, so that it was taken ashore. 
About twenty years ago a sloop, used as a lighter, was lost out- 
side the bar in a gale of wind; several years afterwards she was 
raised by one of these strange formations, and her cargo was tak- 
en out of her.”’ 

Lieut. Poole, of the United States Engineers, in his Report of 
February 8, 1847, remarks: ‘*Great changes have taken place in 
the last fifteen years in this (the South-east) and the North-east 
Pass, which has been deepening while this has been filling up. It 
is stated where the island, shown upon sheet No. 3, now is, there 
was at that period six fathoms water. The process seems to be 
still going on; the space between this island and Antonio being 
nearly covered by a shoal, the centre of which is already above 

water. During a few days that two ships were lying aground on 
the middle bank of the Southwest Pass, in eight feet water, a 

channel formed between them, through which a ship of sirleen 
Jeet draught passed out without obstruction ! 

The project of deepening or improving these outlets has been 
for a long time before the General Government, and speci: al re- 
ports upon the subject prepared by the engineer service after ex- 
tended surveys. 

Three methods have been principally insisted upon with differ- 
ent degrees of merit and expense: 

3. T o deepen by dredging-machines one or two of the Passes. 

2. Tociose up all but one of them where they leave the river trunk. 
8. To cut a canal from the river to the Gulf. 

All of these are regarded practicable. Supposing the first and 
second adopted together, Captain Chase estimates the expense as 
follows, to give sufficient depth of water : 

Dri dging Northeast gy ee $16 U U0 Q 

do. Southwest Pass........ endonnedinnt 210,000 


3) 
‘oO 
% 


7 ),000 

with an annual subsequent expenditure of $72,000 more. 
Closing the Passe re $214,500 
Jette at Nort herst Pass 100,000 
Jette at Southwest Pass 500 
Contingencies, & sandbdadas 80.000 


$527,000 
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The line of the ship canal is proposed from a point two and a 
quarter miles below Fort Jackson, and extending seven miles to 
the shore of the Gulf, and thence by a jette, 1760 yards to 30 feet 
water. ‘The canal to be 100 feet wide at top, and thirty feet deep. 
The cost of this magnificent work is estimated thus: 

For the lock and guard work.............s..0...02..9 300,000 

For trunk of the camal..........cccccccccccscccecseeee 2,009,330 

Jettes and Breakwater........-cccceccsssccsssccecccses 25408, 990 

EONS 

Contingencies ...0c.ccrcccccceseccccecsescccccccccscsnee 1,146,671 

$10,000,000* 

We have not the figures for any later estimates, but have no 
doubt that those which are furnished will exceed rather than fall 
below the actual mark of expenditure. 

How insignificant is this amount to a nation whose annual rev- 
enues are nearly 50,000,000, and whose annual foreign commerce 
is between 4 and 500,000,000 7 

How insignificant is it too when it is considered, that by opening 
the navigation of this great inland sea the commerce of half the 
States of the Union is freed from its fetters, and allowed to float 
to the great ocean; ten millions of people are accommodated, and 
two hundred millions of commerce (for that amount enters or de- 
parts annually through the Mississippi) is relieved from the oner- 
ous taxation which it pays at present! Upon the single items of 
freights alone it is estimated that the use of smaller vessels to 
which the shallowness of water is driving the commerce of the 
West, instead of those of largest size and capacity, will be attend- 
ed with a loss of $2 per bale, or $2,800,000 annually upon 
the cotton crop, and equally as much perhaps upon the total of 
other articles of export. In all about $5,000,000 per annum ! 

The diagram page 530 shows a loss from the detention of 
$1,500,000 worth of property, which in a single year would pay 
for almost the entire improvement, if we calculate interest, loss of 
markets, important mails, ete. 

How loudly and earnestly do the necessities of the West demand 
the opening of this river, and upon what pretext can Congress de- 
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1 hour so great and national a measure? In Con- 
gress all the power rests. Neither New Orleans nor Louisiana, 
nor any sister State, nor all of them together, have any power to 
move or to act. ‘The overshadowing power of Congress covers 
and embraces all. How great then the responsibility, and to how 
strict an accountability should that body be heli! Even Mr. Cal- 
houn, with all his doctrines of strict construction, could not but 
perceive and acknowledge in his profound and masterly re- 
port, that the Mississippi river is a law unto itself—an ‘‘inland 


*See De Bow's Industrial Resources, Vol. 2, art. Mississippi River, etc. 
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sea,”’ and in its improvements altogether a matter of national 
concern. 

What is this Mississippi river ? 

‘‘It has its source near the boundary between the United States 
and the British possessions ; if passes through the commercial as 
well as the geographical heart of the Union, and finally empties in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Bordering on the west bank of the river 
are the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa and the 
Territory of Minnesota; on the east bank are Wisconsin. Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississ:ppi, making two continuous tiers 
of States spanning the entire Union from British America td the 
Gulf of Mexico. All the great rivers that flow from the Rocky 
Mountains, through Nebraska, the Indian ‘Territory and upper 
Texas—the Missouri, the Platte, the Arkansas, the Canadian and 
the Red rivers, with their numerous navigable branches —empty 
into the Mississippi. On the east side are several rivers in Wis- 
eonsin and Illinois, the Ohio and its tributaries, including the 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, and minor streams from the 
State of Mississippi—making fifteen States and ‘Territories in the 
richest and most productive portion of the habitable globe, whose 
commerce naturally flows into the channel of the Mississippi river. 
If such a river be not a national highway for the United States 
then the Atlantic ocean is not. The border of the Atlantic co: ist, 
from the State of Mississippi to the British line, has Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine—being fourteen States. 
Add Pennsylvania and Vermont, which are not immediately on 
the coast, and there would be sixteen States. But the western 
part of Pennsylvania has a large commerce on the Ohio, and 
thence down the Mississippi river. So that the commerce of the 
Mississippi river arises from as many States and Territories as 
border the Atlantic coast from Maine to the Mississippi line, 
thereby making the Mississippi river as much a national highway 
for all the purposes of commerce and national defence as the At- 
lantic Ocean itself. No single State has the sole right to improve 
this river. The Constitution forbids all the States from making 
compacts or agreements with one another, and therefore the Mis- 
sissippi cannot be improved by a combination of a part or all of 
the fifteen States and ‘Territories immediately interested in its na- 
vigation.”’ 

We come to the question of a navy yard at New Orleans. An 
appropriation has already been made for ha a site for a 
naval depot. The exposed condition of New Orleans was strik- 
ingly manifested in 1815, when the British came up to its very 
doors. Mr. Jefferson, in his messages of 1806—7 and 9, urged 
the defences of the city with great ability and power. In 1822 
Mr. Monroe said, *‘that the seizure of no part of the Union could 
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affect so deeply and so vitally the immediate interests of so many 
States, etc., etc., as the seizure of that city ;’? and he directed 
General Bernard, a distinguished European engineer, to recon- 
noitre carefully the whole Gulf, with the view of affording the re- 
quired security. Mr. Adams and General Jackson called fre- 
quent attention to the matter. 

Notwithstanding these facts, up to the present moment nothing 
whatever has been done, whilst the navy yards, dry docks, fortifi- 
cations, etc., of the North have received the most enormous suis. 
With a shore line of coast from Cape Henry, exclusive of bays, 
rivers, etc., to the northeastern boundary of nine hundred and 
eighty-seven miles, the North has seven navy yards, whilst upon 
a shore iine from Cape Florida to the Rio Grande, one thuusand 
six hundred and ninety-five miles, the Southwest has but two 
such yards!! 

This subject will no doubt be urged upon Congress hereafter 
with great zeal. Tre Representatives of Louisiana have already 
done themselves honor in the spirit with which they have moved, 
and the success, although partial, which they have achieved. Nor 
have the Chamber of Commerce and its committee acted in any 
other than the true and catholic spirit. We have before us an in- 
teresting memorial from the General Coun-il to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and also a report of Mr. Labove, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations of the State of Louisiana. From the 
last we cannot do better than to make some most interesting ex- 
tracts, with which our present paper must close : 

‘The peculiar geographical formation of Louisiana subjects it 
to the liability of invasion from lawless banditti ; who, in time of 
war, could make sudden descents on the inhabitants, carrying with 
them the destruction of life and property. Even a legitimate 
enemy would find strong inducements, from the facility of access 
to carry on a harrassing predatory warfare. On the east of New 
Orleans there is a chain of lakes, extending from the Gulf far in- 
to the interior, which connect with the Mississippi by bayous which 
enter those lakes. The waters of one of those lakes approach to 
within a few miles of the city of New Orleans. On the west, there 
are numerous deeply indented bays, which are united with the Mis- 
sissippi far above New Orieans by the various bayous connecting 
these estuaries in the Gulf with the river. This peculiar feature 
in the physical formation of Louisiana makes it very assailable by 
an enemy, and render land fortifications of very little value against 
his incursions. 

‘“‘The Gulf, too, is dotted with numerous islands of a size so 
insignificant as scarcely to be worthy of the notice of the geogra- 
pher, which, on this very account, induce pirates in unsettled 
times to seek resort there as a secure hiding place from which they 
issue to make attacks on the commerce of the Gulf, and even to 
make inroads on the inhabitants bordering on it. 
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‘English, French and Spanish cruisers are to be found in the 
Gulf and the neighboring seas. In the event of a war, the Gulf 
would be the first, because the most vulnerable point of attack. 
It would be so sudden, that all the evil would be accomplished be- 
fore relief could be had from our many navy yards at the North: 
and hence the necessity of having always a permanent fleet in our 
waters. Our great commercial rival, at the distance of more than 
three thousand miles from our shores, is better supplied with re- 
sorts for her vessels of war in the neighborhood of the Gulf than 
we are ourselves; England has her n: aval stations in the southern 
waters, beginning at Bermuda, dotted along through the Baha- 
mas, the Leeward Islands, and finally at the important island of 
Jamaica. This great naval power, with consummate wisdom, 
makes it a point, at whatever cost, to have in the neighborhood of 
the cruising ground of her fleets, all over the world, naval stations 
to which they can resort for the purpose of supplies, of repairs and 
refitting, fro. which they can sally for the purpose of attack. The 
committee think it would be the part of wisdom in us to follow her 
example in this respect. 

‘*The committee think that the facts and views which they have 
presented, clearly demonstrate the necessity of having a perma- 
nent naval force in the Gulf for the protection of its commerce 
and of its coasts. ‘They are equally convinced, that this will never 
be secured to them until a n: ivy yard is established at New Or- 
leans. The only existing navy yard on the Gulf insufficient to ac- 
commodate the increased naval force which the wants of the Gulf 
so clearly demand at this moment, and which the signs of the times 

clearly indicate will still more be required in the future. An in- 
creased naval force, without the necessary appendage of a ravy 
yard to which it can resort to supply all the wants of repairs, mu- 
nitions of war and provisions in the immediate neighborhood of its 
cruising ground, would be worse than useless, for it might cause it 
to fall an easy prey to an enemy, having these facilities near ai 
hand, as is the case with English naval forces in the Gulf. Any 
increase of the naval force in the Gulf must, in the nature of 
things, therefore, be preceded by the establishment of a navy yard 
near to its waters, and this portion of the Union need never ex- 
pect that protection from the government which they have a right 
to claim, until this preliminary step is first adopted. 

‘¢ Another reason and which the committee think an important 
one —for the establishment of a navy yard on the Gulf is this: 
The imp rovemenis Oj the day have made steam the great elem 


of the pr ypelling power of naval armaments. With vessels of 
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lesser powers—are we ll provided. We can only sxecessfully cop 
with our encmies by being well provi led with vessels of similar 
construction. Steam vessels of various sizes are peculiarly adapt 


ed to the Gulf, and are what is most required. The power to move 
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with great rapidity from point to point, which steam now gives to 
yessels of war, has so changed the mode of attack, that sailing 
vessels and land fortifications cannot now afford that protection 
which they formerly did. For defence we must—as a natural re- 
sult of this state of things—rely on naval armaments. Without 
these, the committee, though reluctant to avow the fact, are nev- 
ertheless compelled to say, that New Orleans is now nearly as 
much exposed as in 1814, when on account of its defenceless con- 
dition the British were induced to invade our shores. All remem- 
ber the deep anxiety which this occasioned throughout the whole 
Union. ‘I'he committee have shown with what solicitude, after the 
war, the necessity of suitable defences was then pressed on the con- 
sideration of Congress by Mr. Monree. ‘The committee think the 
subject is now even more than then worthy of all the consideration 
which the Government at Washington can bestow on it, and that, 
too, without any further delay. A navy yard, then, of the proper 
kind tor the steam naval force required on these waters should be 
the first thing decided on, in order that all its arrangements should 
be made in view of the particular kind of force which would find 
its shelter there. In the opinion of the committee, it is not only 
important that an additional naval force should be permanently 
stationed in the Gulf, and an additional navy yard should be es- 
tablished in its waters, but it is of the highest importance that it 
should be done without further delay. Europe rests on a slum- 
bering voleano. ‘The times are pregnant with great events which 
before long will develop themselves. When the outbreak occurs 
on the continent of Europe, the conflict will be one of unusual as- 
perity, and there cannot be a doubt that the contést between liberal 
opinions on the one-hand, and despotism on the other, will involve 
all the principal powers of Europe. ‘The experience of the world 
and our own lead to the conviction, that however sincere may be 
our efforts to preserve a strict neutrality, we will be drawn into the 
contests of the old world, and that experience admonishes us to be 
prepared beforehand. It is equally clear, that, should collisions 
occur with other nations, the ocean will be the great arena of con- 
flict, and the first to be attacked will be the exposed coast of the 
Gulf, and the commerce passing through it. ‘he rich treasures 
from our possessions on the Pacific, passing through the Carrib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf—amounting to millions of gold—will offer, 
as of old the galleons did to the buccaneers, the strongest induce- 
ments to the cupidity of an enemy. 

A timely precaution will save us millions, and thus will protect 
the interests of our fellow citizens, and at the same time will pre- 
serve the honor of our flag untarnished. 

‘The position of New Urleans points to that city as the proper 
piace for a navy yard. Perhaps there is no locality in the whole 

Jnion so admirably adapted to the purposes of a navy yard for 
steamers as New Orleans. ‘This, as your committee have already 
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stated, must be the force to be employed in order to give an effi- 
cient protection to the Gulf. All the wants required by this de- 
scription of vessels are to be found there in the greatest abundance, 
and of every variety. What is remarkable, too, is that nearly all 
the States bordering on the Ohio and the Mississippi can supply 
respectively all the different materials required for naval steam- 
ers. Western Pennsylvania can furnish the iron in al! its varie- 
ties of workmanship ; Western Virginia, timber and coal ;* Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, hemp; Illinois, lead; Ohio and Indiana, 
flour and pork ; Tennessee from her foundries can supply ¢imnon 
and ball. At New Orleans, too, all the persons required for 
steamers can always at the shortest notice be provured, from the 
coal heaver and fireman, including deck hands. to the engineers 
who direct the machinery. The numerous steamboats en the Mis- 
sissippi afford the best school for training persons to ali the va- 
rious duties required on board of steamers. These mei are known 
to be the bravest, hardiest anywhere to be found. Even for the 
purposes of building vessels of war, New Orleans is most advan- 
tageously situated, for she is in close proximity to the live-oak of 
Florida, and the western part of Louisiana can furnish the best 
kinds of cedar and other varieties of wood useful in the construc- 
tion of vessels. 

‘‘Hitherto many difficulties existed at New Orleans which were 
unfavorable for the purposes of a naval station; and probably this 
is one cause why that c.ty has been overlooked by the General 
Government. But these difficulties have passed away, ard the 
committee cannot possibly conceive any reason why New Orleans 
should not be a naval station, but on the contrary they think there 
are strong and controlling considerations why there should be one 
there. Formerly the insalubrity of the climate was one reason 
operating against the establishment of a navy yard at New Or- 
leans ; now it is different, for not only is the city not annually vis- 
ited with the usual yellow fever, but the disease, when it does ap- 
pear is robbed of its former terrors by the skill of the modern 

ractitioner. Formerly it was difficult to obtain even ordinary la- 
we except at very high rates of wages. The difficulty of ob- 
taining mechanics was still greater, and some species of that kind 
of laber could not be procured at all. Now laborers can be pro- 
cured not only in abundance, but also at very low rates of wages. 
Artisans, too, of every variety of mechanic skill, can be obtained 
at prices probably comparing with northern cities. 

‘‘Formerly the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi presented a 
difficulty which is now obviated ; for modern skill has applied to 
naval architecture the happy combination of increased capacity of 
hull, with diminution of draft. This remark particularly applies 





*The bituminous can be furnished at $4 50 per ton or load, cheaper by $2 50 
than is paid by the Cunard steamers for an inferior article, and very nearly the 
price at which anthracite is supplied on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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to steamers, of which many have entered New Orleans—crossing 
the bar with ease—of sufficient size to bear all the armament re- 
quired in a war steamer. Formerly the distance of New Orleans 
from the seat of government was a serious objection on account of 
the length of time required to communicate from Washington to 
that city. Now that difficulty is removed, for by means of rail- 
roads already in operation, and by means of others in process of 
construction, which will soon be finished, New Orleans can be 
reached in four days from the seat of government. Besides which 
we have that greatest of modern inventions, the telegraph—by 
which the orders of the Secretary of the Navy can be inst) ntane- 
ously communicated to the officers in the station at New Orleans. 
The advantages of the telegraph ought of themselves to suggest 
the immediate establishment of a navy yard at New Orleans, for 
many occasions may arise—as have already occurred—where 

romptitude of action in relation to our affairs with Cuba—with 

{cxico and with other powers having possessions in the Caribbean 
sea, would be every thing to accomplish the objects of the Govern- 
ment. With a permanent naval force in the Gulf, and with a 
navy yard at New Orleans for its rendez-vous, a few hours only 
would be required to communicate the orders of the Government, 
a few hours more would be all sufficient to place our vessels at the 
required point. The committee have reason to think that it can 
be satisfactorily demonstrated, that had there been a navy yard at 
New Orleans during the late war with Mexico, the saving alone in 
the cost of transporting munitions of war would have been more 
than sufficient to have established a navy yard there, besides the 
great advantage of giving more efficiency to our naval military 
forces employed against Mexico. 

**In connection with this view of the subject, there is another 
which is well set forth in the memoria! of the councils, but which 
cannot too frequently be impressed on the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. It is the great advantage which our naval force in the 
Pacific would derive from the establishment of a navy yard at New 
Orleans. There cannot be a doubt that war-steamers will be the 
kind of naval force, which before long will be the one which will 
be mainly relied on for our purposes in the Pacifie. The Govern- 
ment very wisely has already ordered two or three of our steamers 
there. From New Orleans, whence, as has already been shown by 
the committee, supplies for victualing, for repairs, and in the shape 
of munitions of war, can be had in full abundance of every variety, 
our steamers could be readily supplied. From the Pacific termi- 
nus of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec information can be transmitted 
to Washington via New Orleans in less than five days. On this 
point, the memorial very properly says: ‘It is difficult to over-es- 
timate the importance to the Government of this facility connected 
with the operations of our naval forces in the Pacific, for in the 
event of additional forees being required there, which will have to 
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be sent from this side, or for supplies, or for articles of repair, or- 
ders can be immediately transmitted from Washington on the same 
day to New Orleans, and from the supplies there, the wants of 


7v> 


Pacific squadron will at once be met. Over this very same route 


of Tehuantepec, which brought the quick intelligence demanding 
relief, can the materials required in the Pacific be transported ina 
short time at reasonable cost.’ 

‘*This view of the matter alone, without any other eonsideration, 
ought, in the opinion of the committee, to be sufficient to induce 
the Government to establish forthwith a navy yard at New Orleans. 
But when it is borne in mind, that in a very short time a large 
amount of trade from the Asiatic world, and a great value will 
pass over the various Isthmus routes, and will concentrate in the 
Caribbean sea and the Gulf, the necessity for an additional na- 
val station in those waters will be apparent to all. 

‘‘In other respects New Orleans is most advantageously situated 
for all the purposes of a navy yard. Her distance from the ocean 
is sufficient for protection from sudden attack, and sufficiently 
near for prompt and efficient action to the vessels stationed 
there; in fact,a naval force stationed at New Orleans would prove 
the best protection to this city. A war-steamer placed at the 
English Turn below the city would successfully defy the approach 
ofan enemy in that quarter. 

‘‘The committee think the time has arrived when it is the imper- 
ative duty of this section of the country to demand from the Gen- 
eral Government an increase in the Gulf of a naval force, and of 
the kind suited to the improvement of modern naval armaments, 
with a navy yard at New Orleans. It has been the aim of the 
committee in the previous part of the report to shew, that it is not 
only the States of the valley of the Mississippi and those bordering 
on the Gulf, which are interested in a navy yard at New Orleans ; 
but that all the Atlantic commercial States are equally interested 
with them. 
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REPRESENTING THE APPEARANCE OF THE BAR, MAY 16, 1852. 
(Scale 600 feet to the Inch.) 


Drawn by DAVID D. PORTER, Capt. U. S. N., 20d commanding Mai! Steamship Georgia, and published by order 


of Committee Chamber of Commerce; Caldwell, Stanton, Owen, 
VESSELS ON NEW ORLEANS BAR. 


De- De- 
tained. ° cs. Value. tained. 


Skipwith and Sumuer. 


Cottoa 
Tons. Bales. Value. 
Middlesex® 1 1,430 4,500 | $160,000 | 40 days! | Steamer Georgia 
Desdemona | 623 | 2.200 | $0,000135 “ | Ship Goodwin . &e. | $60,000 | 8 days. 
Winchester | 1,475 5. } 205,000} 83 * *  Mowtreuil | 2.00% 70.000;7 = 
lrogress 1,400 d | 105,000} 45 * |“ Liberty 740 | 2 70,000 | 5 


9,370 21,600 $795,000 
Add value ships and steamer : ° : - 705,000 
Value of property detained - - - - - - - - - : - 

* The Middlesex and cargo got damaged (by collision) on the bar $30,000, and returned to repair. Many other 

vessels than those above were aground at the same time, awaiting a swell from southeasterly gales. 
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vessels of no nation, we believe, are allowed by 
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3 transp rted across the Andes on animaais, and shi 
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Cape Horn. This exclusive policy, on the part of Braz 
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not be tolerated by the civilized world. We are no advocates of 
aggression upon the rights of other nations, but we hold 

human family at large have an interest in the natural wealth, and 
in the de velopm¢ nt ol 1e resources of every part of the earth, an l 
that no nation has the right to pursue a policy calculated to ex- 
clude all others from the benefits derivable from a region of suffi- 
cient capaci 7, as it is believed by some writers, to sustain the en- 
tire population of the globe. Our own government, some years 


ago, applied for permission to send a steamer up the Amazon, to 
explore it, but the Brazilian government refused to allow a foreign 
vessel to enter the river even for the benefit of science. Our gov- 
ernment, however, ordered two officers of the Navy, (Lieut. Hern- 
den and Lieut. Gibbon ) to cross over the Andes from Lima, and 
descend the Amazon. We are informed that Lieut. Herndon has 
returned, and we trust, we shall shortly have his report of that in- 
terestin 


4 country. 
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We are pleased to learn that the memorial of Lieut. Maury has 
awakened attention in England to the navigation of the Ama- 


and abe that Congress will take such steps in the matter as 


‘ably but speedily cause the navigation of the greatest of 
h 


, to be opened to the commerce of all nations. Immigra- 
unless prohil bited, would follow commerce, and it would not 
| 


ae = . 
1¢ before our trade with the valley of the Amazon would be- 


come more important than with any other one country onthe whole 
earth. “The ciilaliad of the valley of the Amazon will constitute 
anu important era in the world’s history, and, except the American 

lution, is destined, as we believe, to affect the condition of the 
human family in a greater degree than any event that has occured 
ince the discovery of this continent.—Sr. Editor. 

About one half of Bolivia, two thirds of Peru, three fourths of 

r, and one half of New Granada, are drained by the Ama- 

| its tributaries. For the want of steamboat navigation on 

water courses, the trade of all i 8 e arts of those countries 

goes west by c i wans of mules to the Pacific. There it is shipy ped, 

and after doubling Cape Horn, and sai ail ng eight or ten thous ind 

miles, it is then onl y off the mouth of the Am: 1z0n On its way to 

the United States or Europe; whereas, if the navigation of” the 

Amazon were free to these countries, the steamers on that river 

would land their produce at the mouth of the Amazon for what it 
costs to convey it aeross the Andes on mules to the Pacific. 

A question, therefore, of the greatest importance to these re- 
publics is the free navigation of that river. The i Nea pg of 
the steamboat upon their tributaries of it woul 1 be followed by the 
ang grant up the Amazon, who would soon make a perfect garden 

pot of the splendid provinces that are on its banks. 

The distance between the sources of the Amazon, in Peru, and 
her Pacific coast is, at the nearest point, not more than sixty or 
seventy miles 

The province of Caxamarca, which is upon the Amazonian wa- 
ter-shed in Peru, has a population | of 7 0,UU0. It is said to be the 
healthiest part of the world. In 172 there were eign persons in 
it whose respective ages were 114, 117, 121, 181, 132 ,1 $1, and 
147; and one person “died there at the a; ge of 144 years, i 7 months 
and 5 days, leaving 800 descendants.* ‘The city of Caxautereh is 
in 7 deg. south. 

There are upon this water-shed, in Bolivia, the cities of Chu- 
yuisaca, Cochabamba, and Santa Cruz; in Peru, the famous city 
of Cuzco, Huancavelica, (celebrated for the richest quicksilver 
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mines in the world) T'arina, Caxamarca, and Moyabamba; and in 
Ecuador, the celebrated city of Quito, besides numerous other 
towns, villages, and hamlets in them all. 

The revolution which the discovery of the passage around the 
Cape of Good Hope made in tke trade of the East was not greater 
than that, which the free navigation of the Amazon would make in 
the trade of these four republics. It would make of them new 
countries and a new people. ‘Total population at present estimated 
between seven and eight millions. 

In May, 1851, Lieut. Herndon set out from Lima, on his way 
to explore the Amazon; and it is through him that I derive most 
of my information concerning the Peruvian water-shed of that 
river. 

I therefore introduce the reader upon that water-shed by an ex- 
tract from his journal, which he has kindly permitted me to make. 
Standing in view of three beautiful lakes—one of them, Moroco- 
cha, or ‘*Painted lake,” being that from which the head-waters of 
the Amazon flow—he remarks: 

“Though not yet 60 miles from the sea, we had crossed the great 
‘divide’ which separates the waters of the Pacific from the waters 
of the Atlantic. ‘The last steps of our mules had made a striking 
change in our geographical relations—so suddenly and so quickly 
had we been cut off from all connexion with the Pacific, and placed 
upon waters that rippled and sparkled joyously, as they danced by 
our feet on their way to join the glad waves of the dark, blue ocean, 
that washes the shore of our own dear land. They whispered to 
me of home, and my heart went along with them. I thought of 
Maury, with his researches concerning the currents of the sea; and 
recollecting the close physical connexion pointed out by him as ex- 
isting between these, the waters of the Amazon and those of our 
own majestic Mississippi, I musingly plucked a bit of green moss 
from the hill-side, upon the bosom of the placid lake of Moroco- 
cha; and as it floated along I followed it, in imagination, down 
through the luxurious climes, the beautiful skies, and enchanting 
scenery of the tropics, to the mouth of the great river that this 
little lake was feeding ; thence across the Caribbean sea, through 
the Yucatan pass into the Gulf of Mexico; thence along the Gulf 
stream, and so out upon the ocean off the shores of our own ‘land 
of flowers.’ Here I fancied it might meet with silent little mes- 
sengers cast by the hands of sympathizing friends and countrymen 
high upon the head-waters of the Mississippi, or away in the far 
West, upon the distant fountains of the Missouri. 

‘It was indeed but a bit of moss that was floating upon the wa- 
ter while I mused. But fancy, awakened and stimulated by sur- 
rounding circumstances, had already converted it into a skiff man- 
ned by fairies, and bound upon a mission of high import, bearing 
messages of peace and good will, and telling of commerce and na- 
vigation, of settlement and civilization, of religious and political 
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liberty, from the ‘King of Rivers’ to the ‘Father of Waters,’ and 
probably meeting in the Florida pass, and speaking through a 
trumpet louder than the tempest, sprites sent down by the naiads 
of Lake Itasea with greetings to Morococha. 

‘*T was now, for the first time, fairly in the field of my opera- 
tions. 

“T had been sent to explore the valley of the Amazon, to sound 
its streams, and to report as to their navigability. I was com- 
manded to examine its fields, its forests, and its rivers, that I 
might gauge their capabilities, active and dormant, for trade and 
commerce with the States of Christendom, and make known to the 
spirit and enterprise of the age the resources which lie in conceal- 
ment there, waiting for the touch of civilization and the breath of 
the steam engine to give them animation, life, and palpable ex- 
Istence. 

‘‘Before us lay this immense field, dressed in the robes of ever- 
Jasting summer, and embracing an area of thousands upon thou- 
sands of square miles, in which the foot-fall of civilized man had 
never been heard. Behind us towered in forbidding grandeur the 
crest and peaked summits of the Andes, clad in the garb of etern- 
al winter. 

‘*The contrast was striking and the field inviting. But who were 
the laborers? Gibbon and I. We were all. The rest were not even 
gleaners. But it was well. The expedition had been planned and 
arranged at home with admirable judgment and consummate sa- 
gacity; for had it been on a grand scale, commensurate with its 
importance, or even larger than it was, it would have broken down 
with its own weight. 

‘Though the waters where I stood were bound on their way to 
meet the streams of our northern hemisphere, and to bring, for all 
the practical purposes of commerce and navigation, the mouth of 
the Amazon and the mouth of the Mississippi into one, and place 
it before our own doors; yet from the head of navigation on one 
stream to the head of navigation on the other the distance to be 
sailed could not be less than ten thousand miles. 

‘‘Vast, many and great, doubtless, are the varieties of climates, 
soils and productions, within such a range. The importance to 
the world of settlement, cultivation and commerce in the valley of 
the Amazon cannot be over-estimated. With the climates of In- 
dia, and of all the inhabitable portions of the earth, piled one 
above the other in quick succession, tillage and good husbandry 
here would transfer the productions of the east to this magnificent 
river-basin, and place them within a few days’ easy sail of Europe 
and the United States. 

‘‘Only a few miles back we had first entered the famous mining 
district of Peru. A large portion of the silver which constitutes 
the circulation of the world, was dug frem the range of mountains 
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upon which we were standing, and most of it came from that slope 
sible for 


of them which is drained off into the Amazon. Is it px 
commerce an avigation up an down this majestic water- course 
back this stream of silver from 
to bal: 
Bireaum ( f 1 
for) ia and Australia? 
ae stions whicl ld t answer, and reflections 
couid not keep back led upon me. Oppressed wit] 
weight and the magnitude of the task before me, I 
and sadly aw iy, Secretly tamenting my own want 
great undertaking, and sincerely regretting that 
me had not been assign d to abler and better hands.’’ 


rm’) 4 ~ ) ° =e i ‘ a a 
The Amazon in Peru is called the Maranon. It takes its rise 


in about 11 deg. south. and flows N.N.W. for about five hundred 


+ , Y 
} 


miies: thence turning east, and constituting, according to the maps 


(but the maps are wrong), the boundary line between Peru and 


Ecuador for about eight hundred miles by its windings. Crossing 


in Peru the head-waters of the main stream, Licutenant Herndon 

reache | the banks of the Lluallaga, a noble tributary, and em! arked 
it at Tingo- Maria. e descended it to its junction with the 

main stream, and tl » to the mouth of the latter by a river na- 

Vigation of not less than three thousand five hundred miles. 

At Tarapoto h ll in with a clever New England black 

who had been in that country for many years, and from wh« 

, 


uable notes touching the commercial resourees of the place 


ited bv him I derive the fol Ing : 
} 


| arapoto, Situated 


3 cyl ? 7 s 
Dank Of tne Iuallaga, S1X | 
I 


al ve Chasuta, the bead of uninte rrupted havigation from the st he 
1s one hundred ana irty leagues from tne city ol Huanu ‘0. and 


. . C } ‘7° 7 
twenty -four from Moyal amva. Climaie very healthy, and iree 


from all annoying insects. 

It is situated on a beautiful plain of from twenty to twenty-five 
leagues in circumference, which is intersected by many rivulets. 
The soil is fertile, producing in great abundance cotton, coffee, 
sugar, indigo, and cocoa, as well as everything else to which the 
climate is adapted. Here the plantain continues without any other 
care than that required to remove the noxious weeds, to produce 
in full vigor for from fifty to sixty years. Cotton gives a crop in 
six months from the seed; rice in five months ; and indigo grows 
wild. Neat cattle and sheep thrive here and multiply most rapid- 
ly. Population of the town and its two ports in 1848, 5,350; an- 
nual births about 235; deaths, 40. Principal braneh of industry, 
cotton cloth—of which they manufacture between thirty-five and 
forty thousand yards. It is made by hand, and one yard of our 
common coarse cotton is worth there two of that. 
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The eurrency is white wax and this coarse cotton stuff of the 


ntry, which in Chachapoyas is worth twelve cents the yard. 


ls of cotton: a good 
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3s below Chasuta 


Mozobama, distance thirty leagues. 
ae 
ve leagues below Chasuta. Here white 
. , Md . | 
‘ds cotton, and five pounds wax 


te-handled knife. Population 300. 


Chamicnros, thirty-nine leagues below Chasuta, with a popula- 
‘ ° “ye a . ™ } }: " \ 
tion of 331. Valuable resins and gums abound in the woods. 
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Laguna, forty-four leagues below Chasuta, and four above the 
mouth of the Huallaga, has a population of 742, and a fertile 
soil. 

Urarinas, on the Amazon, five leagues below the mouth of the 
Huallaga—population forty-three. ‘This is an important place on 
account of the immense quantities in its vicinity of the tree which 


produces the gum-copal. 

Passing by the villages of Parmari and San Regis, we come to 
Nauta, the capital of the district. It is situated on the right bank 
of the Amazon, forty-six leagues below the mouth of the [lualla- 
ga, and ninety-four below the head of uninterr upted navigation on 
that river. 

It is to this place that Brazil, by treaty with Peru, has just con- 
tracted for a line of steamers, under the Brazilian flag, from Pa- 
ra, at the mouth of the Amazon. This line is to have a monopoly 
of steamboat navigation on the Amazon for thirty years, with a 
bonus of $100,000 per annum for the first fifteen. 

It therefore becomes a place of importance; and as J shall have 
occasion to allude to it again in connexion with this steambvat 
line, under the Brazilian flag, I will here take the more notice 
of it. 

Nauta is also only half a league above the mouth of the Ucay- 
ali, another tributary of the Amazon, and larger than the Hualla- 
ga—population 810. 

Here one yard of English or American cotton is worth two and 
two-thirds ak ds of th : cotton cloth of the country; and thirty- four 
pounds of s sap: arilla are given for eight yards of the latter; a 
full-grown 0 is worth six needles; a chicken three; and fifty or 
sixty pounds of yucas six. A Portuguese merchant has established 
a house here. 

Amazuas, seven miles below Nauta, is an important point, 
(though at present it has but 240 inhabitants), on account of its 
great extent of fertile lands. 

Passing Amaguas with its 240 inhabitants, Iquitos with its 127, 
and Aran with its 80, we arrive, twenty-seven leagues below the 
mouth ot the Ucayali ‘whi ch comes from the south, at the mouth of 
the Rio Napo, a tributary from Ecuador. There is here a settle- 
ment consisting of one family of Mitos Indians and one fugitive- 
slave from Brazil—total 31. 

This river is 200 yards broad at its mouth, and is navigable for 
800 miles. Ii is rich in gold; its banks are inhabited by hostile 
tribes of In lians, and covered with sarsaparilla and other valuable 
products of the forests. These Indians make the finest and most 
beautiful hammocks that are found in the Pampa del Sacramento; 
price of a hammock two yards of cotton. ‘The trade in poisons 
makes this an important place. 

Pebas is thirteen leagues below the mouth of the Napo; has a 


population of 387, and a fine country round about. Its produc- 
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tions are white and black wax, sarsaparilla, vanilla, poisons, stor- 
ax, ‘‘chambira,”? hammocks, pitch, copal, incense, India rubber, 
milk of the cow tree, and many curiosities, which the Indians, who, 
though wild and savage, are friendly to the white man, usually 
bring in exchange for beads, trinkets, &e. 

White wax is worth two vards of cotton; black, half; thirty-four 
pounds sarsaparilla, twenty-four yards ; hammock, two yards; a 
little pot of poison, four yards; one pound vanilla, eight vards. 

Thence to Loreto, the frontier town of Peru, we have five small 
villages. Loreto is 160 — below the head of uninterrupted 
navigation of the Huallag: ; popul: ition, 122. In this village you 
find a preparation from. the wild yuca, which is very palatable, 
wholesome and nutricious. It is a good substitute for bread. 


Sarayacu, situated on the right bank of the Ucayali, 300 miles 


above its junction with the Amazon, has a population of 1,270. 


This is an important point, in the midst of a fertile region. 
Eight or ten miles above this town the Ucayali receives the Ahu-e 
aytia, which takes its rise almost on the banks of the Huallaga, 
A few miles up this tributary bring you to a great sarsaparilla 
country. This drug costs here eight yards of the cotton cloth of 
the country the 10U pounds; which 100 pounds are worth $25 in 
Para, and from $40 to $60 in Europe, according to the markets. 
These eight yards of cotton for the 100 pounds of s sarsaparilla, ac- 
cording to the statement of this clever blacksmith, are worth four 
yards only of our coarse cotton. 

Let us therefore, for the sake of illustration, trace this trade 
through its entire course 

The American or English pediar to the Amazon—for trader he 
is not—buys in New York or Liverpocl, as the case may be, four 
yards of cotton, fur which he pays twenty-five cents. He ships 
thence around Cape Horn to Callao. Here it pays duty at the 
Peruvian custom-house, and is sent thence to Lima by mule. By 
this time, what with freight, transportation, and commissions, it 
has cost the purchaser fifty cents. It is then packed on mules, 
carried across the Andes, and in about twelve months from’ the 
time of its leaving New York or Liverpool, it arrives at the mouth 
of the Ucayali, where it is sent up by boat, which oce upi ies 300 
working hours in going up 300 miles to Sarayacu and the sarsa- 
parilla country. Here this piece of four yards is exchanged in. 
barter, according to Hacket, the New England mechanic, from 
whom I have been quoting, for 100 pounds of that drug. A + 
ment of the return cargo is then made in the rude river craft of 
the country, and this 1V0 pounds of sarsaparilla, bought with four 
yards of ‘‘fi’-penny bit” cotton, when it reaches the Amazon, ig 
worth $9 in Nauta, $10.50 in Sabatinga, $25 at Para, and $50 
at New York or Liverpoo!. The voyage has been a long, and a 
tedious, and a round-about one, but the profits are enormous. 
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vow, if Peru and Brazil, instead of forcing commerce with their 
provinces to go around **Robin Hood’s bow” to get there, 

en ports of entry to all nations, and permit them to use 

tl the citizens and subjects of Peru 

ret yards of cotton for their 10 

would get three or four hundred yards 


to quote any example more strikingly 
res to Peru of that **poiicy of commerce,’ 
jishment of a port ot enury 
main trunk of 
of navigation 
Ue Lyall, und at Nauta, Wlicl 
Amazon. 


ports of entry on her side of 


he navigation be uninterrupt ed that far, 


and at the head of navig 
ributaries, as the ieee tue is ape, the 
iva; though the head of navigation of the 
Granada. 
blics should declare such plac 
3 | of entry to the commerce 
| Brasil wou ld not in 


sil would not at this day 
id hinder those vessels from 
‘the world. 
rmed on oe authority of my old friend, 
General Villan 1e Secretary of State of Kcuador, is navigable 
nearly o Quito; and it is well known that the sands of most of 
those streams are auriferous. 

‘Tabatinga is the frontier post of Brazil on the Amazon. Thence 
ascending, we have an uninterrupted navigation along the main 
trunk of the Amazon, which here courses through the northern 
P arts of Peru, and not far from the southern boundary of Ecu: dor, 
for the distance of five or six hundred miles. Thus a steamboat 
may reach the foot of the Andes. 

Lieut. Herndon entered the Amazon 460 miles above the Bra- 
zilian boundary, and he thus describes the river there: 

‘‘The Amazon, where it receives the Huallaga, is 500 yards 
broad. The ai of this great river in its silent grandeur was 
sublime; but in the untamed might of its turbid waters, as they 
cut away its bs aul <s, tore down the gigantie denizens of the forests 
and built up isl anda. it was awful. It rolled through the wilder- 
ness with a stately and solemn air; its waters looked angry, sullen, 
and relentless, and the whole seem to awaken emotions of awe and 
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dread, such as are caused by the funeral solemnities, the minute 
the how! of the wind, and the angry tossings of the waves, 


whi n all hands are called "to bury the dead’ in « tro i@G Sea. 
‘*Though the river was not at its full, it remindel me of our 
Mississippi at its topmost floods. The waters are q lite as mud- 
and quite as turbid, but the Amazon Jacked t 
fascination which the plantation upon the bank, 
bluff, and the steambo ic upon the water lend 
North; nevertheless, I felt pleasure at its s); 
trave le d TO ) miles by water, an | fanei d that 
would soon carry me to the ocean. But the wat 
paratively just begun; many a weary month was 
should again look upon the familiar face of the sea, and many a 
time, when worn and wearied with the canoe life, did I exclaim, 


bli ? 


‘this river seems intermina 

‘*Its capacities for trade and commerce are inconeeivably great. 
Its industrial future is the most dazzling, and to the touch of steam, 
settlement and cultivation, this rolling stream and its magnificent 
water-shed would start up to a display of industrial results that 
would make the valley of the Amazon one of the most enchanting 


. . Apr : 
regions on the face of the @arth. 
‘‘From its mountains you may dig silver, iron, coal, coy per, 
, + . , ** . . 
quicksilver, zinc and tin: from the sands of its tributaries you may 


wash gold, diamonds and precious stones; from its forests you may 
gather drugs of virtues the most rare, spices of aroma the most 
lisite, gums and resins of the most useful properties, dyes of 


ex 
hues the most brilliant, with cabinet and bui'ding woods of the fin- 
est polish and the most enduring texture. Its climate is an ever- 
lasting summer, and its harvest perennial.” 

Wich this enchanting picture, andthe hope that Lieut. Herndon 


Aa 


Aidit 


will soon let us have in full the report of his wonderful voyage 
down the Amazon, I close this the antepenultimate of my num- 


bers. INCA. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


BH Eo Ba RDEB ET A wu 
OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD CONVENTION, 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS. 


he Chairman of the Committee appointed by the St. Louis 
Convention to memorialize Congress having announced to the pub- 
lic, that the following memorial was written by the Senior Editor 
of this Journal, it would therefore be improper, on our part, to 
speak of its merits. But, in publishing the document as one from 
our own pen, we may, as we trust, without violating the rules of 
propriety, invite the attention of the reader to the grounds upon 
which we have based the claims of the inhabitants west of the Mis- 
sissippi to liberal grants of the public lands for purposes of inter- 
nai improvements and education. In this document we have as- 
sumed, what is doubtless true, that the $15,000,000 paid by the 
United States for the territory of Louisiana, was chiefly in consid- 
eration of the transfer by France of her political dominion over 
that country; and, that the citizens of the older States have been 
benefitted by the purchase in a much greater degree than those of 
the States west of the Mississippi. 

We notice these grounds here that we may deduce therce a con- 
clusion which we thought proper to omit in the Memorial: that the 
political dominion being the principal object of the treaty, and the 
States carved out of the territory of Louisiana being enti:led to 
become members of the Union upon an equal footing with the old 
States, they had a clear right to all the land within their respective 
limits not disposed of by the General Government, at the date of 
their admission. Consequently, in reserving the unsold land to 
the use of the General Government, Congress exacted of these new 
States as the price of their admission into the Union, terms cal- 
culated to abridge their sovereigniy and retard their progress. 
We do not go so far as to deny the validity of the compact between 
the General Government and the respective States west of the Mis- 
sissippi ; it was agreed to on their part, and it is their duty to ob- 
serve it in good faith, though it may be questioned, whether it did 
not disqualify each of them as members of the Union. We have 
stated these conclusions simply because they constitute an equita- 
ble ground in support of the elaims set forth in the Memorial. 
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To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by a Convention held 
at the city of St. Louis, on the fifteenth day of November, 1852, 
respectfully represent that they are instructed to memorialize your 
Honorable body, asking for aid in behalf of a railroad to be built 
west of the Mississippi river, from a point opposite the cily of 
New Orleans, passing through the capital of the State of Arkan- 
sas and by the [ron Mountain to the city of St. Louis, and thence 
northwardly through the valley of the Des Moines into the central 
region of Minnesota Territory, with a branch to the Falls of St. 
Anthony. That the objects and views of said Convention may 
be more clearly perceived and understood, your memorialists beg 
leave to call the attention of your Honorable body to the foregoing 
resolutions of the Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention. 

Your memorialists will not consume the time of your Honorable 
body by attempting to prove that a work designed to open and es- 
tablish commercial and social intercourse between the inhabitants 
of the extreme northern and southern divisions of this great repub- 
lic, is national in its character; or, that the individual and social 
interests of the inhabitants west of the Mississippi imperatively de- 
mand its construction. Both these points will doubtless be con- 
ceded. But there are other arguments in favor of the claim ad- 
vanced by the Convention to au appropriation of public land in aid 
of this great enterprise, to which your memorialists respectfully 
invite attention. 

The acquisition of Louisiana occurring subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, was strictly national 
in its nature and consequences, and imposed upon the General 
Government the duty of adopting such measures as would ensure 
to the citizens of every part of the Union an equal distribution and 
enjoyment of the benefits accruing from its cession.—By reference 
to history and to the geographical position of the French posses- 
sions in the Valley of the Mississippi, it will be clearly perceived 
that the price paid by our Government for Louisiana was chiefly 
in consideration of the transfer by France of her political dominion 
over that extensive region. Political dominion was the principal 
object of the treaty—property in the soil was an incident—and from 
the day that the jurisdiction over that country was transferred to 
the Government of the United States, to the present time, the 
States east of the Mississippi have been in the full enjoyment of 
all the benefits flowing from its acquisition. 

The free navigation of the Mississippi, one of the objects aimed 
at by the nation and obtained by the cession of Louisiana, has con- 
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tributed more, perhaps, than any other cause to the 
pros peri {the valley States east of that river, 
merce ’ these States has been amongst 


, 


the commercial marine, the manulactures, 


of the States bordering on the Atk ntic. 


benefits derived from the cession of Louisian: 
tes east of the Mississiy pl, be correc tly estima 
rialists are persuaded that the annual amount would 
» exceed the price paid for its 


to the inhabitants of the 


memorialists 


\eir privations with the | 


parts of the Union. 


} 


their Jabors have been em 


g the wilderness and preparing the way for t] 
civilizatic But they ha received 
y from the Government for that services, 
they have paid for their lands was so much wi 
their circulation, because disbursed at distant points by he 
ernment: an leir impro vements, instead of advancing the > market 


value of their land as in the old States, have served but to increase 
the ad of the public domain, my the great quantity of f public 
lands by which they have been surrounded, have d 


value of ia. own. Nor are these all the disadvantages under 


which they have labored. The want of connected settlements has 


epreciated the 


rendered the education of their children inconvenient and frequent- 
ly impracticable, while the lack of commercial and manufacturing 


facilities has greatly increased the cost of every article of com 


sumption produced in other States, and at the same time reduced 
the market value of their own products. 


In view of these facts your memorialists respectfully insist that 


Ss 
the inhabi.ants west of the Mississippi, are justly entitled to a 


quantity of the public domain that will be sufficient to enable them 
to construct Railroads and open avenues of commercial and social 
intercourse, which will place them in these respects upon an 
equality with the citizens of the older States. Thoroughly con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of this claim, and confiding in the in- 
telligence and justice of Congress, your memorialists feel assured 
that they might safely submit it upon the grounds already stated 
without further argument. But desiring to meet and remove the 
objections of those who regard the public domain as a source of 
revenue merely, they beg to state that the policy of granting al- 


ternate sections along the line of Railroads, in the manner propos- 
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St. Louis Convention, has recently been tested by a sale 


of the reserved sections along the line of the Illinois Central Ruail- 


e i by the 


ur memorialists are informed that the entire quan 
s sold as soon as offered at $2,50 per acre or more, though much 


been in market for more than thirty years at one half 


And your memorialists feel confident that a similar result 
realized west of the Mississippi, wherever the 

t fertility to authorize its cultivation. But even if all t 
nate sections reserved for the Government should 

ions would. be 


} { 4 


. , R 
anced price, yet the value of the poor sect 


i 
, and much of the public land lying beyond the distance of ten 


‘) 
miles from the road weuld be taken at 1] 


1e present price, lands 
which would probably remain unsold for filty years, unless this or 
some other railroad should be made near tothem. An 


all this, the duties which weuld accrue to the Government upon 


} ] ; 
i, | esides 


the importation of the rails necessary for the construction of the 
prices of iron in England, be equal to 
i c 4 


to every mile of railroad. 


| 
work would, at the present 
about two sections of land 


If these objects be viewed without prejudice, and fairly appre- 
ciated, your memorialists verily believe, that every intelligent 
mind must admit that the Government will even increase its rev- 
enue from the public domain by making the grant asked for by 
the St. Louis Convention. But yet there remain considerations of 
a national character, which have not been taken into the account. 
the facilities which such a work would afford for the transporta- 


tion of the mails, of troops and of public property ; its agency in 


developing the natural resources of the co intry 5 its power to re- 
move the prejudices which naturally spring up between the inha- 
bitants of the North and the South, and the sympathy and fraternal 
alfeetion which it is calculated to diffuse throughout twenty de- 
grees of latitude, are, in a national point of view, in the estimation 
of your memorialists, of infinitely more value than all the revenue 
that the Government could derive from the public domain to the 
end of time. 

Having stated the grounds upon which the St. Louis Convention 
claim the aid of the General Government in carrying out the great 
enterprise under consi leration, your memorialists respectfully beg 
leave to submit the following brief remarks touching the views of 
said Convention in respect to the future disposition of the public 
domain. “It is declared to be the opinion of the Convention that 
the General Government should cease to regard the public domain 
as a source of national revenue.’’ A few remarks will show the 


justness of this opinion : 
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By appropriating the public domain to the purposes of educa- 
tion, internal improvements and other objeets, national in their 
character, the physical resources and wealth of the nation would 
be developed, and the intellectual and moral condition of the peo- 
ple improved by means, which, if wisely managed, would be as 
lasting as the Government. But if the money derived from the 
sales of the public lands should continue to pass into the financial 
account of the nation, until the entire public domain shall have 
been disposed of, it is scarcely assuming too much to affirm, that 
neither the Government or people will then be in a better condi- 
tion than if a single dollar had never been received from that 
source. But this is not the only consequence of such a policy, to 
be deprecated ; it has and must continue to operate unjustly in re- 
spect to the new States. Unjustly, because the large possessions 
owned by the General Government within their respective limits, 
prevent the development of their resources, and abridge their sov- 
ereignty by a claim of exemption from taxation—unjustly, because 
long experience has proved that none but choice tracts of the pub- 
lic land will sell at the fixed price until it has received an addi- 
tional value by the improvements made in its vicinity, and because 
the value thus imparted by the labor of individuals goes into the 
National Treasury—unjustly, because the inhabitants of the new 
States have not been recipients of the benefits derived fiom the 
acqusition of the political dominion in an equal degree with the cit- 
izens of the older States. 

Nor are the measures proposed by the Homestead Bill and the 
bill introduced by Mr. Bennert, of New York, at the last session 
of Congress, more just in respect to the new States than the policy 
hitherto pursued by the General Government. By the Homestead 
Bill it is proposed to donate one hundred and sixty acres of land to 
a certain class of individuals, whose merit is made to consist in 
being the head of a family, and without land; and with so much 
favor are these grounds of merit regarded, that the bill proposes to 
give to each a greater quantity of land than that class of individ- 
vals can reasonably be expected to improve ; and, moreover, pro- 
tects them in its possession against the claim of previous creditors, 
irrespective of the law and policy of the State in which the land is 
situated. Now, your memorialists respectfully insist that, if the 
publie lands are worth anything in money, that value, whatever 
it may be, belongs to the nation at large, and cannot be given to 
one class of individuals without doing injustice to others. . This 
bill will doubtless effect one of the objects desired by the St. Louis 
Convention; it will put an end to the reception of revenue from 
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the public domain; but in the opinion of your memorialists, it con- 
tains no principle calculated to promote the development of our na- 
tional resources, or to improve the intellectua! and moral condition 
of the people. It will be the means of depressing still more for 
many years the value of Jand in the new States, and fill them with 
a thriftless, inefficient and, it may be added, with an ignorant 
and vicious population. 

Nor are the provisions of Bennett’s bill, in the estimation of your 
memorialists, more just towards the inhabitants west of the Missis- 
sippi; for, like the Homestead Bill, it is calculated to depreciate the 
value of land in the new States, by throwing an encrmous amount 
of land warrants upon the market, which will enable speculators 
to anticipate the location of all public works, and, entering the 
lands along the probable lines, make merchandize of the enterprise 
and labor of those who desire to improve the country. And, final- 
ly, the passage of these bills will, in the opinion of your memo- 
rialists, amount to a total abandonment of the public demain as a 
source of revenue, while the provisions contained in the latter, in 
respect to railroads in new States, will be rendered comparatively 
valueless by the causes referred to, It will also place it out of 
the power of the General Government to signalize the nation 
and the age by affording means, through the medium of the 
public lands, to aid in the construction of the great Pacific Railway ; 
and more than all, by the passage of these bills the nation will cast 
away the means, which it now possesses, of enabling each State of 
the Union to establish a system of education upon a basis which 
would ensure a reasonable degree of instruction to every Ameri- 
ean citizen to the end of time. 

L. M. KENNETT, 
A. B. CHAMBERS, 
LYMAN D. NORRIS, =} Committee. 


THO. C. JOHNSON, 
WM. J. McILHENNY, } 
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ARTICLE Y. 


To the People of the Mississippi Valley. 

Feeling the solemn responsibility of the duty with which we are 
charged by the ** Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention” ‘to 
address the People of the Mississippi Valley on the subject em- 
braced in the resolutions of the Convention,” we present them be- 
fore you: 

Resolved, By the Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention, assembled 
at St. Louis, Mo., November 15, 1852 

First, That the individual and soci. 1] interests of the inhabitants 
west of the Mississippi river, imperatively demand the construction 
of a railroad from the city of New Orleans to a central, eligible point 
in the Territory of Minnesota, in the direction of the Red River of 
the North, and with a branch to the Falls of St. Anthony; said road 
to pass by the capital of the State of Arkansas, the Iron Mountain and 
the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, and the Vi lley of the 
Des Moines river, in the State of Iowa. 

Second, That a railway thus uniting the fertile valleys and produc- 
tive prairies of the extreme northern Territory of the United States 
with the Gulf of Mexico, is eminently National in its charicter, and 
therefore justly entitled to assistance from the General Government, 

Third, That the act of Congress granting public lands in aid of the 
Illinois Central and Mobile and Ohio Railroads, gives additional 
strength to the claims of the States west of the Mississippi to a sim- 
ilar grant in aid of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, for it would be 
unjust on the part of Congress to refuse assistance in establishing 
commercial facilities on this, after doing so much to encourage similar 
works on the other side of the River. 

Fourth, That in consideration of the National benefits tu be derived 
from the construction of this great werk and the large amount of pub- 
lic lands remaining unsold in the States through which it is proposed 
to be located, we ask of Congress a quantity of land, equal to alternate 
sections for ten miles in width on each side of said road throughout 
its entire length, with the privilege of selecting other lands to make 
up the quantity of such tracts as may have been sold, or are subject 
tu pre-emption, within the distance of ten miles from the line. 

Fifth, That the projected Iron Mountain and South Missouri, and 
the North Missouri Railroads with the contemplated amendment of 
the charter of the latter extending the sime frem St. Charles to St. 
Louis and making the latter city the Southern terminus, are important 
links in the great [ron chain by which we propose to connect the Gull 
of Mexico with the Territory of Minnesota. And we, theretore, es- 
pecially recommend these ro ds as works of the first importance to 
the State of Missouri, demanding at the hands of her Legislature the 
same degree of encouragement through the means of the State credit 
that has been extended to the Pacific, and to the Hannibal and St. 


Joseph Railroads. 
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Sixth, That the meeting of this Convention affords a proper occasion 
for those of whom it is composed to urge upon Congress the necessity 
of adopting immediate measures in view of the certain and speedy 
construction of the Great Central Pacific Railroad—a grand national 
project ealculated to unite the interests and advance the prosperity of 
every part of the Republic, to secure by the shortest and most econ- 
omical route, upon our own soil and through the heart of our own 
country, safe and uninterrupted communica'ion between its distant 
borders on the shores of the two great oceans—a project worthy of 
the «ge in which we live, and of the American people, who would 
speedily accomplish this glorious enterprise, if sectional jealousy and 
conflicting interests could be reconciled, and the national mind cons 
centrated upon its achievement. 


Seventh, That the public lands in the new States, especially those 
west of the Mississippi river, have chiefly derived their money value 
from the labor of the present imhabitants, who have suffered all the 
privations incident to the settlement of new countries; and, therefore, 
upon sound principles of national justice, are entitled to the amount 
added to the value of the public domain by their own toil. And whilst 
this Convention believes that the measure of this justice can only be 
entirely fulfilled by ceding to the new States all the public lands with- 
in their borders, that shall have been fifteen years or more in market; 
nevertheless, it would acquiesce in the distribution of a reasonable 
share of the monies accruing from the sale of all other lands amongst 
the old States for purposes of education ; solemnly protesting, how- 
ever, against giving them away to any one class of the people, or as- 
signing them wholesale to the old States as provided for by the 
‘‘Homestead’”? and *Bennett’s” land bills introduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Eighth, That it is the opinion of this Convention that the General 
Government should cease to regard the public domain as a source of 
National revenue —-but that it should only be disposed of with a view 
to the encouragement of education, internal improvements, and other 
objects of a National character, upon such principles as will secure 
equal justice to the old and new States. 


Vinth, That a Committee of Five be appointed by the President of 
this Convention, to draw upa memorial to Cengress, asking for aid in 
behalf of this great enterprise, and expressing more at large the views 
of this Convention, in respect to the public domain, as shadowed forth 
in the preceding resolutions; and that a copy of said memorial be for- 
warded to each Senator and Representative in Congress, residing west 
of the Mississippi river. 


Zenth, That this Convention fully approves the plan recommended 
by the St. Charles Convention, of paying county and corporation rail- 
road subscriptions by the levy of an annual tax, sufficient to meet the 
calls on such subscriptions—provided the amount so raised shall not 
in any one year, be more than is required to pay thirty per centum 
of the amount subscribed by a county or corporation, to the stock of 
any one road, and that each tax payer shall receive a certificate of 
stock to the amount of the special tax paid by him. And we respect- 
fully ask of the Legislature at its ensuing session, the passage of 
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proper laws to enforce the collections of such tax in all the cities and 
counties of this State, which either have already taken or may here- 
after subscribe stock in any railroad company. 

In presenting to you the cause of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, we would urge as the first and most striking feature, its 
national character. 

The natural feeling that arises at the first glance, and which is 
strongly sustained by a deliberate comprehension of the whole 
plan, is that the General Government should begin the work, and 
that the people of this vast valley should aid the Government. 
But, although the General Government has already surveyed the 
line of the route here proposed, from St. Louis to Little Rock, 
has estimated the cost of the construction of the middle links of 
this immense chain, whereby it is discovered that the cost of the 
construction of the Iron Mountain and South Missouri Railroad, 
linking St. Louis with Chalk Bluff, on the northern boundary line 
of Arkansas, is $8,014,773, and that the cost of the construction 
of the North Arkansas Railroad, linking the same Chalk Bluff 
with Little Rock, is $2,342,268; although the House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed a Bill granting public Jands to Arkansas to 
be applied to the construction of the Railroad from Little Bock to 
Chalk Bluff, extending the same favor to the road on each extrem- 
ity beyond these points, viz: from ‘‘Fulton to Cairo;’’ although the 
New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Company 
have memorialized Congress ‘*‘to grant all the lands of the United 
States within ten miles of the said road, and its St. Louis branch, 
on each side, or its equivalent in other lands;’’ although the North 
Missouri Railroad Convention have resolved to memorialize Con- 
gress ‘‘to make a grant of land to the State of Missouri to aid in 
the construction of the North Missouri Railroad—similar in all 
respects to the grant heretofore made in aid of the Pacific Rail- 
road, and the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad ;”’ although the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Convention has resolved to memorial- 
ize Congress for ‘‘a quantity of land, equal to alternate sections 
for ten miles in width, on each side of said road, throughout its 
entire length;”’ and although the Government of the United States 
has manifested a disposition by the grants already made to the 
Mobile and Ohio and the Illinois Central Railroad, to unite the 
Nerth and South by bands more material than laws; although all 
these things be true, and embolden the national aspect of this 
oause—yet it possesses manifold traits deeply interesting to every 
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individual in the Mississippi Valley west of the Great River. The 
people of this valley, east of the river, are also interested in this 
work. They are embraced in the resolution on the Address, and 
we therefore present them some reasons why they should unite and 
act harmoneously with the people along the line proposed. 

The people of the State of Mississippi have through the Legis- 
lature signified their acknowledgment of the advantages to be de- 
rived from this railroad. A charter has been granted fora 
company to build a railroad from a point on the Mississippi river, 
opposite Helena, in Arkansas, to connect with the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, in a direction nearly south. 
Helena may be easily connected with the Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road by a branch either from Chalk Bluff or Little Rock. by these 
channels a tide of prosperity will flow among and enrich the people 
of the State of Mississippi. 

The people of the State of Tennessee, by the junction to be 
made between the Mississippi Valley Railroad and the City of 
Memphis, will make the northern and southern portions of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad tributaries to their wealth, and by the 
‘‘Memphis and Grenada” Railroad roll back a tide of prosperity 
toward the Northwest. The people of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iilinois will derive kindred advantages by their main lines run- 
ning to Cairo and St. Louis, as a Bill is now before Congress for 
a grant of lands to the State of Missouri, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Chalk Bluff to a point cn the Mississippi 
river, opposite Cairo—said road connecting, at the Bluff, with the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, which passes through St. Louis. 


Of all the inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley, the people of 
Wisconsin are least interested in the Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
Yet a few facts may suggest material advantages which the people 
of Wisconsin may derive from this work. 

The City of St. Paul, near the Falls of St. Anthony, must ne- 
cessarily be touched by the Mississippi Valley Railroad. St. Paul 
is only 18 miles from Lake St. Croix, in Wisconsin. Lake St. 
Croix and Fond du Lac, of Lake Superior, must be linked together 
by a railroad. The immense resources of North Wisconsin—the 
iron, copper, white pine and other lumber, and the products of the 
lake fisheries, which are now eagerly sought after, but obtained at 
great cost, will then flow with ease, and be distributed throughout 
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the valley of the Mississippi, at a reduced expense to meet the in- 
creasing demand with an enhanced profit. 

By aunion with Lake Superior, the Mississippi Valley Railroad 
would not only open a market for the metal, lumber, fish and other 
produce of Wisconsin, but, in return, would bring rich treasures, 
from the South. 

The people of Wisconsin, therefore, though least interested, 
must nevertheless view this cause with favor and deep anxiety. 

Now, we would address the people of the Territory and of the 
four States along the line of the route; and assuming that the first 
principles are already well understood, freely acknowledged, and 
highly appreciated, we would direct attention to, and urge the 
prompt espousal of the more progressive and radical principles em- 
braced in the resolutions. 

Taxation for stock gees to the root of the enterprise. The work 
cannot be done without money. Where should the money come 
from? Who is most deeply, most vitally interested in the work ? 
We answer: the individuals, villages, towns, cities, parishes and 
counties along the route. Property is raised 100 per cent. in yal. 


ue by its location. Who will refuse to allow his property to be 


raised 100 per cent. by a railroad through or near it’ Who but 


the owner of property should expend means to raise the value of 
his own? What owner of property will refuse the bargain by which 
he gains 100 per cent. on the value of his property by paying 1 
per cent. additional tax? By which he receives the one per cent. 


+. . 
lair 


back again in eertificates of stock in the road, and stands a 


mn . : 
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chance of selling it at a premium? 
th se qui stions are subst intiated by practical experience. 

We refer to the universal history of railroads, ‘The evidence 
from this source on this point Is 8O extensive, so conclusive, and 
at the same time so lreely acknowledged, that we will here adduce 
only an instance from the history of the Pacific Railroad, crossing 
this valley, premising that the histories of other railroads abound 
with similar instances. 

IIon. Thos. Allen, the enterprizing, practical and energetic 
President of the Pacific Railroad, in his first annual repert, made 
29th March, 1852, before a rail was laid on the road, states: 

‘*The effects of the railroad upon the price of land adjacent to 
the line, is quite as much as was ever predicted or promised. The 
value has been at least tripled. Lands which recently were held 
at $1.50, are now held at $10.00. Those which were held at 
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$30.00, have been sold for $100.00. Those which were lately 
bought for $300.00, have been sold for $1,000.00. 

Judging from the uniform evidence of the past—the irresistable 
auth rity of experience—an | the fairly de lucible superior advan- 
tiges of the proposed over many others paying railroads, the 
Mississippi Valley Railroa Lwould not only double the value of the 
property along the line, as we have above suggested, but would 
raise it fourfold. 

Those, then, who have property on the line of the road, should 
tax not only every energy, but also every inch of Jand they pos- 
sess, to raise funds immediately for its successful operation. 

We would here point to one noble example—an example worthy 
of imitation by every city, parish, town and eounty, from the Falls 
to the Gulf. 

The City of New Orleans, on the 21st day of June, 1852, voted 
for $1,500,000 tax for stock in the Opelousas road by 2938 votes 
against 490. 

The New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad, together with a 
branch projected from that to the capital of Arkansas, is adopted 
as a portion of ihe Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

What now has been the effect of this tax on the energy and real 
estate of New Grleans, and on the prosperity of this project ? The 
energy of New Orleans has grown stronger, the real estate has 
risen higher; and from a letter written on 11th October, 1852, by 
Col. B. H. Payne, of Louisiana, Sup’t of the New Orleans, Ope- 
lousas and Great Western Railroad, to Roswell Beebe, Esq., of 
Arkansas, memorialist for the charter of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company, in which the prospects of this great project 
are disclosed, we extract the following paragraph: 

“This company (the N. O., O. & G. W. R. Co.) have now the 


| 
capital at command, equal To $4,000,000, Under our new con- 
stitution the State will take 81,000,000. This will make the sum 
of $5,000, OU, The cost of the road, on the main trunk to the 
Texas border, will be about $4,000,000, leav:ng $1,000,000 towards 
the St. Louis branch. The parishes in Louisiana, along tie line of 
the branch road to the Arkansas line, will contribute, at least, as 
much as will, with the aid of the $1,0V0U0,0UU, furnish and equip 
the road to yout State line.”’ 

Such being the effect of taxation for railroad steck in Louisiana 
in four months, will the people of Arkansas, Missouri, lowa and 


Minnesota wait in idleness one month longer, letting the golden 
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moments, worth more than golden mines, pass out of their hands, 
for nothing, when they might turn them into a fortune as quickly 
as they could travel to and return from California? 

Judging from a careful calculation based onan actual survey of 
the route from St. Louis to Little Rock, by Capt. Joshua Barney, 
United States agent, whose report was made November Ist, 1851, 
and ordered to be printed by Government, March 16th, 1852, and 


based on the opinion of civil engineers, geologists and geographers 
acquainted with the general character of the country a 
route to each end beyond the portion surveyed by Capt. Barney ; 
the cost of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, on the route adopted 
by the Convention, has been estimated at about $24,000,000. 


long the 


This estimate includes equipments as well as construction and 
every item of furniture necessary for its complete operation. 

About $5,000,000 were allotted for the construction of the road 
through the State of Louisiana, about $4,000,000 for the same 
through Arkansas, about $7,000,000 for the same through Missouri, 
and $4,500,000 for the same through Iowa to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, in Minnesota. $3,000 per mile were allotted for the 
cost of equipments. The length of the whole road was assumed to 
be 1325 miles, allowance being made for deflexions. 

In the State of Louisiana contracts have been made for the con- 
struction of portions of this road, at prices far below the above 
estimate. Col. Payne, of Louisiana, on the 27th November, 1852, 
in a letter for publication, wrote as follows: ‘‘Over the worst part 
of the road contracts are out, that when finished, make the cost 
$8,400 per mile, at the present price of iron, with rails 65 pounds 
to the running yard.” 

Adding the expense of bridging, he calculates the cost of con- 
struction of this road, through Louisiana to Little Rock, in-Ark- 
ansas, at only about $10,000 per mile, and closes his letter touch- 
ing this road by stating: 

‘**We shall have all the capital necessary to build our end of the 
road to the Arkansas line on the way to St. Louis completed by 
January in such form as will enable our Board of Directors to 
use it without delay.” 

Louisiana has proven that she is awake to her own interest—is 
ardent and energetic in the good cause, and besides setting an ad- 
mirable example for her sister States, has thrown a flood of light 
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on this subject, which must cheer the hopes of the people in the 
middle and northern portions of this valley. 

The people of Arkansas and Missouri are now through their 
portions of the valley, and in their Legislatures manifesting an 
appreciation of the course pursued by the people of Louisiana. 

May the people of Iowa and Minnesota join them heart and hand, 
and may they act on and persevere together in the same course 
with patriotic devotion, till our object is secured. May we devel- 
ope our own resources, agricultural and mineral, establish and pro- 
tect our own manufactures, cloth and iron; out of the Iron Moun- 
tain of this valley may the rails of this Valley Railroad and the 
Pacific Railroad, with all their branches and all parallel chains 
and converging links be formed, and wire rolled and drawn, to 
send electric intelligence in a moment to every city of America. 

Through Missouri, the heart of the United States of America, 
may the currents of the life blood of our great commercial body 
flow with an equal, strong and health sustaining power to every 
limb and fibre of the national system. 

tesolved to tax individual energies and possessions to the ut- 
most, as a basis for operations; entertaining these liberal and con- 
servative principles of a national character denoting the benefits 
to result from the superstructure of the plan; meeting together 
frequenty in towns, cities and counties, raising subscription for 
stock ; passing resolutions for taxation for stock ; memorializing 
the Legislature for laws in that behalf, and for the credit of the 
State; protesting against a profligate abandonment of the public 
domain by the General Government for private speculations; pray- 
ing for judicious as well as liberal endowments of railroads and 
schools, by which the public land may be converted into a perpet- 
ual fund for the support of the cause of education and internal 
improvements; by memorializing Congress directly on this subject: 
—by taking these steps with a warm heart and with an iron will ; 
by bending every energy unflinchingly in this direction; by pursu- 
ing it with unremitting perseverance, the people along the line of 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad north of Louisiana may realize a 
prospect for themselves next spring, brighter even than is present- 
ed by Louisiana now, as then not only immense subscriptions of 
stock will be raised from individual! and incorporate sources, not 
only may the credit of the States be obtained, but what is quite as 
probable from the present aspect of affairs at Washington City, all 
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the land of the United States, within ten miles in alternate sec- 
tions on each side of the read, from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
the Gulf, may be granted by the present Congress, in aid of this 
grand project, not less national in its character as we have endea- 
vored to show, than it is vitally important to the well-being of the 
rapidly augmenting population of the country through which the 
road will pass. 
St. Louis, December, 1852. 

Hexry Copp, } 

H. A. Prov, 

Ferpinanp Kexyett | Committee. 

N.C. Orear, | 

i. Mis, J 


Anthracite Coal for Locomotives. 

The annexed is from the Philadelphia Ledger. We have seen 
the accounts spoken of in our English exchanges about the per- 
formance of MeConneil’s engines manufactured by Fairbairn, but 
the description was too vague about their construction to warrant 
us in asserting them to be like those of Mr. Millholland: ‘Some 
months ago we Gave a rough description of the Millholland engines, 
used on the Reading Railway, in this State. They have been 
steadily in work ever since, doing full duty, and making extra 
speed with passenger trains, and the company now consider the 
superior adaptation of this fuel to travelling engines as a settled 
mater. In Englan | and Irance, coke is used at great cost. But 


. . > = } ° . "hy ¥ 
we find In a London paper of last month, that two new express 
a 


I 


passenger engines, essentially on Mr. Millhollands plan, are in 


use on the London and Northwestern Railway, giving great satis- 
faction. No credit is given by that paper to our Pennsylvania 
friend, from whom we presume the principles of the invention were 


derived. But the e Tat es liave the same gas burning chamber be- 
hind the fire box, supplied with hot air, in the same way substan- 
tially. There appears, perhaps, one novelty, viz.:—The heat 
from the boiler is used to dry the steam before its effective force 
is given to the pistons. Mr. McConnell, the assumed inventor, 
claims that anthracite coal from the mines of South Wales can be 
used in these engines, at a saving of one-half the cost of bitum- 
inous coke, and a complete riddance of the many inconveniences 
incident to other fuels. The presumption expressed is with us a 
fact established.”’ 
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STATES. Whites. | Free Slaves. Total popu- 


colored. lation. 


Maine ien 281,863 pet 583 1&8 
New Hampshire.... O17 "4sY 47: 317.904 
Vermont 013,411 TUS 314. 120 
Massachuscetts...... 985,704 Bis ee 994 499 
Rhode Island 144,000 147544 
Connecticut......... 303 BUS 7,486 870.791 
New rer 8,049,457 47,937 3.097 394 
Pennsylvania.......) 2,258,463) 53,3823 0. 2.811.786 
; 1,956,108) 24.300 1,980,408 
i es 477,628 10,788 eee Y&8 416 
Tilingis ..... 846,104) 5.366 851.470 
Michigan............ 8Y5,09T) 2,557 897.654 
Wisccnsin........00. 004,565) 626 ... 805,191 
Iowa hiddeadeis 191,874 335 102.914 
California (estim. ) 163,200) 1, 800 165 000 
New Jersey......... 466,240) 23,09: 22: 480.555 
Delaware... cccccees. 71,289 7.95 . 9 I86 91.535 
Mary! “OS RRR Soe 418,590 . GU S68 583.085 
Virginia...... $95,304) 53,8: 472,528) 1,421,661 
Nort! 1 Carolina .... 5: B25 7.196 288.412 &68 G03 
South Carolina .... 274,623, 8.900) 884.984 GG8.507 
521,488) 2,880) 381.681! G05 499 
426,507) 2,272) 842.892 771.671 

S49 8U9.898 606.555 

7,537) 244,786 517.739 

6,271 2359,46] 02 O25 

4,730, 210,98] O82 ,405 
2,044 87.42: GS2.043 

o8t 40.0) 289,639 

v2) Ort S7,401 

154,100 331 5816 912,592 
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Jet (o 3.6 7 51,687 

itory ). 11,350 24} 11.380 

it po ) 05 39) .... GOTT 
ico Terr.. a 17 61.547 

1 Terr.. 3,087 206). 13,203 


Aggreg. population 
of the U. 8......| 19,680,738) 428,661 3,204,489 23,963,488 


* “Apprentices”? by the “act to abolish slavery,’’ passed April 18, 1846. 
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Immigration Statistics. 


Report oF THE AGENT OF THE GERMAN Socrety AT St. Lovtis. 
St. Louis, December 8, 1852. 


GENTLEMEN: The end of another quarter of a year gives me an 
opportunity to lay before you the state of affairs of our society. 
The emigration to the western States of the Union is commencing 
to assume a very great extension; and all communications from 
Europe distinctly indicate an increase, in comparison with last 
year. During this fall 56,000 emigrants left the port of Bremen 
for the new world, the greater part of whom were destined for our 
western States, and had it not been for the want of vessels at the 
European seaports, still more would arrive who are now compelled 
to remain over winter, a fortunate accident, saving those persons 
from the severity of our climate to which they must have succumb- 
ed, if arrived here so late; and I consider it is entirely improper on 
the part of the persons concerned in it, to forward emigrants at so 
advanced a time of the year, as has been done for instance at 
Bremen, from where emigrants started for New Orleans as late as 
the 15th of November last. For which reasons I must recommend 
again to request of the emigration societies in Europe to arrange 
the sailing of vessels for New Orleans either for early spring or 
early fall, so as to evade the dangers of summer and winter. Al- 
though less persons can be forwarded under such an arrangement, 
its result must be the saving of many human lives. 

The emigration during the last three months has been thrice as 
large as during the same months of the last year, as the following 
table will show: 

1851. 1852. 
Via New York.......... wiieveaionts vesense Ie 8,435 
Via New Orleans osessee Bgh Oe 4,944 


9 929 8 379 


at Od svt 





During the months of June, July and August last, only 6,645 
persons arrived. 

The present emigration prefers the State of Iowa for settlement, 
and it can well be presumed, that at least one-third of this year’s 
emigration made their way to that State, which enjoys an excellent 
reputation in Europe. It would be very desirable if societies could 
be formed in the cities of Guttenberg, Dubuque, Davenport, Iowa 
City, and likewise in Hannibal, Herman and St. Joseph, Jefferson 
City and Union, in our State, and alike in the cities of Quincy, 
Galena, New Boston and Freeport, in the neighboring State of 
Illinois, who should give us the necessary information of the state 
of their settlements, which would not only be of utmost importance 
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to us in our advices to emigrants, but at the same time a decided 
benefit for the residents of those places themselves. To applicants 
our Society has provided employment, as follows: 

Railroad hands nada 

At farms and in manufactories... 

Mechanies ...... 

Apprentices .... 

Servant girls........ 

If the comers would consent to work on railroads, at farms, at 
buildings and in manufactories, we have so many enquiries that we 
could procure work for all of them. Among the newly arrived emi- 
grants fatal sickness to more than the usual extent has been exist- 
ne: the most cases, however. were on board of the Die Vernon, 
where 17 persons died. Thesymptoms of the greater part of cases 
were of a cholera-like nature, oceasioned, as has been ascertained 
by improper and careless diet. Our society las caused to have 
andbills pasted on boar: l of the boats, warning emigrants of the 
use of unwholesome eatables. For 125 sick persons we provided 
reception at the city hospital, and 46 were burned atthe expense of 
the city; six orphans were placed in responsible families, and four 
persons were provided for at the county hospital. 

The report of the Treasurer will show the expenditure of $108,- 
S(: for fifty-five poor and destitute emigrants, who according to our 
Constitution, were entitled to lay claim te such. While direct 
su} p ort is not the aim of our society, which only intends giving 
advice and procuring employment, there are still cases where such 
direct . aid cannot be withhel j, and which after a striet examination 
of the case, is always given, if found to be imperatively required; 
but our Constitution does not allow us to extend such support to- 
wards our city poor, for whom the poor committees, now commen- 
cing their benevolent works again, will be the proper sources to 
apply to. 

We have been maintaining a very lively correspondence, and our 
direct connection with Bremen, New York and New Orleans, did 
enable us to send Noe account of others who desired their relations 
to be forwarded the sums annexed, to the following places: $75 
to New York, 5209 to New Orleans, 495 Louis d’ Or, G., to 
Bremen. 

The book placed in the office of the Society for persons to in- 
scribe their directions, has already received over 200 names, and 
the number of daily visitors at our office may confidently be count- 
ed at 50 per diem. 


Kecommending this report to your kind consideration, I have the 
aonor to sign, 


Your ob’t serv’t, G. Retcuarp, Agent. 
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Irish Immigrants at St. Louis. 


We have met with no facts until very recently, which afforded 
any clue to the amount of money remitted from the United States 
to foreign countries by immigrants. In discussing the movements 
ef the precious metals and the financial condition and prospects of 
the United States, writers hare generally set down a large annual 
accumulation of money derived from immigration. For some years 
past the amount received from this source has been generally esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, while little or no deduction has been made 
for remittances. It appears from the report of the ‘*Colonial, 
Land and Emigration Commissioners”? to the British Parliament 
that £990,000, nearly $5,000,000, was sent from North America 
to Great Britain by emigrants, during the year 1851. The amount 
remitted from St. Louis to Ireland is so much larger than we had 
any reason for supposing it to be, that when we first saw it pub- 
lished, we doubted of its accuracy until assured of its correctness 
by the agent of the Irish Emigrating Society. We copy the fol- 
lowing statement from the St. Louis Intelligencer, of December 
16th, 1852: 

‘‘REMITTANCES TO IRELAND.—But few have any idea of the a- 
mount of moneys sent annual!y to Ireland by the lrish residents of 
this city, to enable their families and friends to emigrate to this 
country. We have been favored by Messrs. William Lindsey, 
David O’Gorman, and Daniel O’Brian, agents for remittances, 
and Mr. Thomas Tallis, Secretary of the Emigration Society, with 
the amounts of drafts forwarded by them during the present year 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Lindsey has remitted the sum of $62,150 in one thousand 
l sums, and has also paid ninety-six 


I 
seven hundred and seventy-six 
passages for emigrants to this country, making a total of $65,030. 


Of the number who have remitted, four hundred and forty-nine 
were females, and one thousand four hundred and twenty-three 
were males. Of the recipients five hundred and twelve were wid- 
ows. Nine hundred and eighty-seven of the sums sent were under 
five pounds. 

Mr. O’Gorman has sent about $20,000. 

Mr. O’Brien has also remitted about $15,000. 

Since May last Mr. Tallis has remitted $9,518. 

The aggregate of the sums sent by four offices is nearly 110,000 


dollars.”’ 
About the sum of $110,000 was remitted from the beginning of 
the year, to say the 15th of September (eight and a half months) 
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and during six months, commencing on the 19th April, the arrivals 
of Irish immigrants at this city, according to the following state- 
ment furnished by the agent, amounted to only 918, an average 
of 153 per month, while the remittances amount to about $12,470 
per month, equal to about $81.00 for each immigrant arriving at 
this place. Doubtless, many of those who arrive at other places 
than St. Louis make their remittances through the agencies at this 
point, but we are persuaded by the facts here stated that as much 
money, at least, is remitted by the Irish immigrants as they bring 
with them to this country. 

The following statement of the arrivals of Irish immigrants at 
St. Louis has been politely furnished by Mr. Tallis, the agent for 
the Irish Emigrating Society at this place. 

From April 19 to May 17 
66 May 17 to June 21 . 
June 21 to July 19 
July 19 to August 16 
August 16 to September 20 
September 20 to October 18..... 


(From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.) 


Emigration from the United Kingdom. 


The twelfth general report of the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, for the year 1851, has just been printed, and 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. The report is the most 
interesting and elaborate which has yet appeared, and the growing 
importance of the subject must command for it the attentive con- 
sideration of the public. The Commissioners state that the total 
emigration from the United Kingdom in the twenty years ending 
with 1851, "has amounted to 2,640,848 ; but of this emigration 
more than one half has taken plaee in the last five years—the lar- 
gest number who emigrated in any one year having been 120,801, 
in 1846. The numbers who emigrated within the last five years 
were as follows: — 

De ccsetcsscsssuns See 280.849 
248,084 | 12 seoee DOD, 909 
299,498 | 

It will, therefore, be seen that, although the progress has not 
been uniform, the general result shows an immense increase, the 
emigration in 1851 having exceeded the largest emigration of any 
preceding year by 36,468, or 12.17 per cent., and the average of 
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four years by 64,290, or 23.66 per cent. Such an emigration, 
if drawn equally from al] parts of the United Kingdom, would ser- 
iously affect the progress of population. But the rate at which it 
is now proceeding, so far exceeds its rate during the majority of 
the years included in the last census, that, unless some very great 
change takes place shortly, or the loss be supplied from other 
quarters, the next census will show a much larger reduction of the 
population than the last. The emigration of 1851, while it nearly 
doubled the estimated average emigration of the preceding ten 
years, exceeded any probable increase of the population by nearly 
4to1. But this calculation, unfavorable as it appears, is clearly 
below the truth, for the classes who emigrate include a large pro- 
portion of the youngest, the healthiest, and most energetic of the 
adult population, on which the excess of births over deaths mainly 
depends. Upon the prospect of the extinction of the Irish race in 
Ireland, the Commissioners say: 

‘‘We should be disposed to believe that those who remain at 


home, including an unusual proportion of the old, the most feeble 


and most destitute, do not, at the most, do more than replace by 
births their losses by deaths. If such be the case, it would follow 
that the annual decrease of the population in Ireland is not less 
than the annual amount of the emigration, and that unless the 
emigration be soon arrested, the country wil! be deserted by its 
original population.” 


> 


The money sent home from North America during the four years 
from 1848 to 1851, or contributed as prepaid passage money, 
amounted to no less a sum than £2,947,000. ‘The amount so 
paid in 

£460,000 | 1850.........0000.. £957,000 
540,000 | 1851 scacceaee IIU,UUU 


Of the whole number who left the United Kingdom in 1851— 


Went to the United States .............c00e2-207,3897 
To British North America.......6......e0a08 42,6005 
Pe POs visccinctcincdectioncéiciemnnsinicin BAO 
‘T'o other places......... snneedtesm taeeee 
Of the number who made the United States their destination— 


Sailed from Liverpool, (more than 19-20)......196,881 
From London, (not quite 4-7) ..........eese0e088 IT,3T70 
From Scotland Sa ee 
From Ireland.. - " yessnssened Gee 

To the 267,357 who proceeded direct to the United States must 


be added 18,000 who went through Canada, making a total of 
285,308 emigrants from the United Kingdom to the United States 
during the year, or about seventeen-tweuntieths of the whole unas- 


sisted emigration. But, although the number of emigrants who 
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settle in the British North American Provinces has not increased, 
and is not likely to increase at all in proportion to the general 
emigration, it must be borne in mind that the emigration to those 
Provinces has not fallen off, but, on the contrary, has maintained 
a fair progress up to the present time. During the four years 
preceding 15 t7, that emigration amounted to 121,084, or 30,421 
a year. During the four years ending 51st December last, it 
amounted to 147.908, or an average of 30,050 a year. 

The year 1547 is excluded, because it was an exceptional year, 
which could not fairly be taken into account. The Commissioners 
believe that, including transient emigrants, onimmigration of from 
35,000 to 40,000 1s sufficient in ordinary years to supply the labor 
market of British North America. The amount expended out of 
the public funds for the conveyance of emigrants was, £104,500; up 
to the endof 1851 ,about £8UV0,000 of which about 4,500 was derived 
from Parliamentary votes for sending out free emigrants to those 
colonies which have received convicts, and £102,0U0U obtained from 
the emigrants themselves. The remaining sum of about £650,000 
was furuished from the land revenues of New South Wales and 
South Australia, or the general revenue of the Cape of Good Horn. 


The emigration which has taking place during the first four 
months of the present year promises to exceed that of any former 
vear. ‘The discovery of gold fields in California and Australia has, 


of course, tended to swell the tide to a great extent; but, even if 
those discoveries had not taken place, there 1s every reason to be- 
lieve that the emigration of 1852 would have been unparalleled. 
‘The total emigration from the twelve ports in the United Kingdom, 
at which there are emigration officers, amounted to 103,216. Of 
these— 

Went to the United States...... eosecsere sevens 

To British North America................0066. 8,104 

To the Australian Colonies .............0.++++-11,258 
885 


83,029 


To other places......seccccecserecssereeceeceeees 
Assuming that the tide of emigration, during the remaining 
eight months of the year, does not exceed the rate at which it 
flowed in the months of January, February, March and April, the 
total emigration in 1852 would amourt to 412,864 persons, being 
an excess, as compared with 1851, of no less than 155,492. In 
all probability, however, the emigration from the United Kingdom, 
during the present year, will considerably exceed 5UU,0UU persons. 
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JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The first locomotive, with its train of passenger cars, passed 
over this road to near Cheltenham, about five miles from the city 
of St. Louis, on the 9th of December. At Cheltenham a large 
number of gentlemen partook of an excellent collation prepared by 
Thomas Allen, Esq., President of the Company. Cn the 231 
inst. the company commenced sending out two trains daily as far 
as Cheltenham. But owing to the impediments to laying the super- 
structure during the winter season, it is not probable that the en- 
tire line of the first section (40 miles) will be ready for the cars 
before the opening of the spring. Including the Southwestern and 
Iron Mountain branches, this company has now under its manage- 
ment the construction of over 700 miles of railroad, provided the 
Iron Mountain Branch be continued to the southern line of the 
State. And we trust that the Legislature will enlarge its franchise 
so as to enable it to extend the main trunk to the Pacific, provided 
the right todo so can be obtained from the respective governments 
on the route. We earnestly recommend such an amendment of 
the charter to the General Assembly row in session. 


NORTU MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

We learn by dispatches received from Jefferson City that the 
Legislature has passed a law authorizing the State to loan its 
bonds to the North Missouri Railroad Company, to the amount of 
$2,000,000. This, we are persuaded, will in time secure the con- 
struction of this important work to the northern boundary of the 
State. But, unless Congress should come to its assistance, by 
making a grant of land in its behalf, we cannot look to the entire 


completion of this enterprise for some years to come; though we 


regard it, in many respects, as the most important line of our 
railroad system. his line is daily gaining favor inthe estimacion 
of the people of Missouri, and we trust that the recent action of 
the Legislature will convince Congress, that the work is worthy of 
receiving at their hands ail the aid asked for by its friends. 


~~ ~ ~ ~~ 
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SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


We learn that an act has been passed by the Legislature, pro- 
viding for a loan of $1,000,000, in aid of this work, and appro- 
priating to it all the land granted by Congress for the benefit of 
the Pacific Railroad, except that lying east of the point of its com- 
mencement. ‘This road is to be regarded as a branch of the Pa- 
cifie Railroad, and, as we understand, wili be constructed by that 
company. The wealth and intelligence of the individuals composing 
that company, and the enterprising, though cautious character of 
its talented President, are sufficient guaranties, that the work will 
be prosecuted with energy, and completed in as short a time as 
will consist with the interest of the company, and the community 


at large. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 


The direct line from St. Louis to the fron Mountain is exciting 
a more lively interest, at present, than, perhaps, any other part of 
our railroad system. This is probably owing, in part, to the con- 
test between the friends of this line and those of the Iron Mount- 
ain branch of the Pacific Railroad. 

Within a few days past spirited meetings have been held at Ca- 
rondeilet, Hillsborough and in St. Louis, and we are informed that 
liberal subscriptions have been promised at all these places. The 
Legislature las passed an act extending the eredit of the State to 
the amount of S700,000 in aid of the Pacific branch to be trans- 


t 
a 


ferred to aid in making the direct road, in case the branch is not 
commenced in one year from the date of the act. Advacating 
as we ever have an extensive system of railroads, with a view to 
forming connections with the works of ether States, of the two we 
should prefer the direct line. ut it is not our province to take 
part in the details connected with the immediate location of routes. 
Such matters must bo determined by science, capital and the wants 


of the people. 
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IRON MOUNTAIN—SOUTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 
Herver, the great German theosophist, treating on the Progress 
of Humanity, and adducing Benj. Franklin of America as_ his 
model,—‘‘as an active ly working spirit on the easiest system, the 
teacher of mankind, a great director of the human species,” utters 
this striking thought: 

*‘He who is not riclr, vet will not abandon himself, will find that 
andoned by mankind, the great and manifold 


1 


he will never be al 
organ of God.”’ 

Had the people of South-east Missouri been thoroughly imbued 
with the power of this truth, and had they not abandoned them- 
selves, they would not have been abandoned by the State, but they 
would easily have obtained the credit of the State to the amount 
of $1,500,000, to aid in the construction of the Iron Mountain 
and South Missouri Railroad on the most direct and practicable 
route from St. Louis, eza Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, to 
Chalk Bluff. 

All honor and glory is due to the State for the magnanimous as 


) . . . »*) . . ,* 7 ’ 
well as judicious liberality with which she has bestowed her credit 


this year to the amount of $1,500,000, with the grant of Jand in 
favor of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, of which the total 


to 


cost is estimated at about $4,600,000, andthe length 200 miles 
the amount of $3,000,000 in favor of the Pacific Railroad, of which 
the total cost is estimated at about $6,500,000, and the length 
280 miles—to the amount of $1,000,000, with grant of lands in 
favor of the Southwest Missouri Railroad, of which the total cost 
is estimated at about $6,600,000, and the length 300 miles—to 
the amount of $750,000, in favor of the Iron Mountain and Pilot 
Knob Branch of the Pacific Railroad, of which the total cost is es- 
timated at about $1,750,000, and thelength T0 miles—and to the 
amount of $2,000,000 in favor of the North Missouri Railroad, of 
which the total cost is estimated at about $4,500,000, and the 
length 250 miles;—making State credit $8,250,000, for 1,100 
miles of State—being also parts of national—Trunk Railroads, 
estimated to cost $23,950,000. 

The Era of the Progress of Humanity in Missouri may be dated 
1852. May the sons of Missouri, by their economical energy, prove 
themselves worthy of their generous parent—their a/ma mater. 

The people of South-east Missouri, the only portion of the 
State which has been left portionless, have now an opportunity to 
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show to the world the indomitable energies and inexhaustible riches 
which have, till this month, been lving dormant in their land and 
in their mind. Now is the time for them to redeem both by an 
immediate and firm establishment, and by a bountiful and perpet- 
ual endowment of railroads and eanals, schools and universities. 

Ts this proposition bold? Is it not also fair? It may be allowed 
to be bold. It can be proved to be fair. 

Twenty counties of Southeast Missouri are embraced in the pro- 
position; Washington, Jefferson, St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, 
Perry, Shannon, Reynolds, Madison, Bolinger, Cape Girardeau, 
Wayne, ( Jregon, Ripley, Butler, Stoddard, Scott, Mississippi, New 
Madrid, Dunklin and Pemisco. 

On the 28th September, 1859, the Government of the United 
States granted to Missouri ‘*the whole of those swamp and over- 
flowed lands”? which remained unsold within her limits. 

On the Ist November, 1851, Capt. Joshua Barney, United States 
Agent, made his final report of survey for a railroad from St. 
Louis, véa the valley of the St. Francois, in Missouri, to Fulton, 
in Arkansas. 

On the 16th November, 1852, the Mississippi Valley Railroad 


Convention resolved to memorialize Congress to grant ‘‘a quantity 


of land, equal to alternate sections for ten miles in width on each 
b] 


side of said road throughout its entire length,’ 

From a careful examination of the reports made by several of 
the counties, and from the field notes in the Surveyor General’s 
oflice, indicating the ‘‘swamp and overflowed Jands” in the other 
counties, and from the opinion of Dr. King whois most thoroughly 
conversant with this subject, it is found that there are about 2,- 
000,000 aeres of this class of Jand in Southeast Missouri, which 
has been lying for years ‘‘unfit for cultivation.” 

The distance from St. Louis to Chalk Bluff, in Arkansas, on an 
air line, is about 140 miles, and if Congress make a grant in ac- 
cordance with the resolution above mentioned, and a quantity of 
land equal to alternate sections for only five miles in width be re- 
alized out of the grant, on account of the fact that the Government 
has already disposed of as much as one half, yet that would amount 
to 448,000 acres. 

On a critical investigation of the report of the Government sur- 
vey for a railroad from St. Louis, passing near the Iron Mountain 
and through Southeast Missouri, it was found, as has been fre- 
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quently heretofore stated, that the cost of construction of the South 
Missouri Railroad was estimated at $3,£14,773, and the length 175 
miles. By adding a cost of $5,000 per mile for equipments, the 
total cost of the road in complete operation along Capt. Burney’s 
route is $4,030,773, being $23,084 per mile. 

On reliable information derived from various sourees, from in- 
telligent, practical and scientific men acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of the country along Capt. Barney’s route, and also along 
a route direct from St. Louis to the Iron Mountain and riot Knob, 
and from Pilot Knob direct through Greenville to Chalk Bluff. a 
strong and almost violent presumption is raised that the direct 
route to the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob thenee also direct 
through Greenville to Chalk Bluff, would be 15 miles shorter than 
Capt. Barney’s route, and cheaper than as cheap in proportion. 


Therefore, by a fair estimate based on these facts, the total eos 


of the South Missouri Railroad in complete running order, would 


be about $3,693,440, and the length 160 miles. 

Pilot Knob is about half way between St. Louis and Chalk Bluff, 
and the cost of building the read weuld be about the same for the 
first 80 as tor the last 80 miles. 

The first 80 miles, from St. Louis to Pilot Knob, will be built 
immediately. Several public meetings have been held in the city 
of St. Louis, one in Carondelet, and one in Hillsboro this month, 
at all of which earne:t enthusiasm was manifested, and strong re- 
solutions were passed showing a determination in the minds of the 
people to raise funds from incorporate sources at these three points 
together to the amount of $600,000 in favor of the work. Indi- 
vidual subscriptions at these three points together already amount 
to between $200,000 and $300,000. More than double these 
last amounts may be reasonably expected from individual subserip- 
tions, during the next month, in only St. Louis and Jefferson coun- 
ties, making $600,000 individual and $600,000 incorporate sub- 
scriptions. Individual and incorporate subscriptions in Washing- 
ton, Ste. Genevieve, St. Francois and Madison counties, may 
amount next month to $300,000. At least preliminary steps may 
be taken to insure this result. This brings the amount of the sub- 
scription up to $1,500,000. 

The balance wanted may be obtained on the credit of the road, 
if not supplied by the expected grant from Congress in favor of 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad, waich graat, judging from the re- 
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port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, this month, 
the Government seems as desirous to make as we to receive. 

From these data the immediate construction of the first 80 miles 
from St. Louis to Pilot Knob, may be considered as a fixed fact. 

flow and when are the second 80 miles from Pilot Knob to 
Chalk Bluff to be built 7 

The cost of building this portion of the road will be about $1,- 
800,000. The twenty counties of Southeast Missouri before men- 
tioned together with St. Louis are, most of them mediately and 
many immediately, interested in the imprevement. To Madison, 
Wayne and Butler it is of vital importanee, to the tier of counties 
on each side of them, of direct benefit, and to the river and to the 
central Southern counties, of vast ultimate value. 

The swamp counties may combine with it, and its extension in 
Arkansas or to New Madrid, a system of canals and railroads, by 
which they will obtain not only commercial facilities of an inesti- 
mable character, but also the redemption of their land. 


From the Iren Mountain a branch may be made through Farm- 
ington to Ste. Genevieve, from Pilot Knob another branch through 


Fredericktown and Jackson to Cape Girardeau, and from Chalk 
Bluff another branch te New Madrid; and also other brauches*may 
be made on the western side of the Main Trunk, for the benefit of 
the central counties of South Missouri. 

From the mouth of the Mingo to the base of Chalk Bluff, through 
the swamp district of Butler county, Capt. Barney found the de- 
seent along his route to be on an average one foot per mile. This 
descent is twice as great as that of the Mississippi river, from St. 
Louis. Capt. Barney further found that the descent along his 
route continued at the same average rate, of one foot per mile, to 
the mouth of Black river. He also found while ‘‘crossing the Mo- 
n-colet slough which heads near the St. Francois, and extends in 
nearly a south-west direction to Black river,” that ‘‘the bed of 
this slough might be availed of toa great extent in cutting a canal 
from the St. Francois to Black river, which could be done at a 
very little expense ” 

By these data derived from Capt. Barney’s survey, and from 
the topography of the lakes well known to only a few, and best 
doubtless by Dr. King, it is confidently believed, that the major 
portion of these swamp lands may be easily redeemed, by cutting 
an immense canal from Cape Girardeau to the mouth of Mingo, 
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thence to Monocolet slough along the route of the railway in But- 


ler county, and by cutting another of equal size from Monocolet 
i ; - | 


slough to New Madrid. Nature has already done more than half 
of this work, and the remainder of the work is clearly within the 
ability of the grantee of tne lands to be redeemed. 
A few of the bene“ts of this system may be here suggested. 
Ist. The lands m 1y be redeemed for a sum, less than may be 
realized by their sale, when redeemed. 
2d. The banks of the canals may be so made as to protect the 
ilnst the highest floods. 
Flood gates may be provided for to irrigate the lands in 


-asons of drouth. 
The banks of the canals may serve as beds for railroads. 
The trade and travel on these canals and railroads may 


Ae 


‘¢ Cape Girardeau and New Madrid rivals of St. Louis. 

The immense income to be derived from these improve- 

ments may be applied to the endowment of common schools and 
universities. 

7th. The Mississippi Valley Railroad, of which the South Mis- 
souri railroad is the middle link, wiil bring the treasures of the 
North and South at the feet of Southeast Missouri. 

These are only a few of the minor results that must flow from 
this system, if it be built up, and maintained with proper energy. 

Mr. Stewart, of our State Senate, is moving in this business. 
Will the people of Southeast Missouri ever rest until the consum- 
mation of this plan of their redemption? 

Will they not tax their energies and their possessions to the ut- 
most, to raise subscriptions for stock in the South Missouri Rail- 
road? Will they not call on the Legislature for aid, to redeem their 
lands? Will they not pray, that Congress will make a grant of 
lands, this winter, in accordance with the memorial of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Convention? Not a moment should be lost! 
Now is the time! 

This is how, and next spring may be when the South Missouri 


Railroad may be put under contract. 


OE RRR RR Rr eres erererers 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


BRITISH MUSEUM—MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF ST. LOUIS. 


BY MANN BUTLER, 


Among the magnificent library establishments of Europe, no one exceeds the 
library of the British Museum, in London, for facility of access to its treasure Sy 
or the general value of its contents. There are several of the great European li- 
braries which contain a greater number of voluines, and of more antiquarian va- 
hut for the purposes of modern scholarship, of scientific investigation, or that 


ie; 


reneral literature, no one can compare with the British palace of books; and 


li less so, for the lavish generosity with which it 1s thrown open to the scholars 

{the world. 

This great and noble establishment dates from the legacy of Sir Hans Sloan, of 
books, manuscripts and varieties of every kind accumulated by its enthusiastic 
collector at an expense of 50,000 £ sterling, left for the sum of 2v,000 £. The 

nation was accepted by an Act of Parliament, in 1755, not a ceniury older than 
the library of the Mercantile Association so pre-eminently honorable to the mer- 
chants of our city. Where was St. Louis in 1755, and what is she now! 

This Library was founded in 1845, incorporated in February, 1847. The vol- 
umes in the great British establishment have been increased by donations and 
purchases till in 1850, they amounted to 460,000, extending over twelve miles of 
; ielves. (See Parliamentary Reporis on British Museum, in the Mercantile Library 
papers, and Quarterly Review vol. 88, p. 1386-—172.) Two thirds of this enormous 
collection have been paid tor, as a librarian of the British Museum told the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia, on his visit to the Museum: ‘* Muis, Sire, tout est 
paye ici;”? the other third is the result of generous and noble minded donations, 
it is not so at St. Petersburg or Paris either. At the same time, it must not be 
concealed, that the king’s library, said to have been presented to the Museum and 
still boasting this mendacious honor by its title, was saved trom literal sale to the 
court of Russia. When actually packed up for transmission, it was rescued by 
the manly remoastrances of Mr. Heber to Lord Sidmouth, then in the ministry. 
When the former gentleman had ascertained, that this royal collection, begun by 
George III., and consisting of 65,000 yoiun.es, was ‘actually booked for the Bal- 
tic? he told the minister, “‘what a shame it would be that such a collection 
should go out of the country;”’ to which Lerd Sidmouth replied: “Mr. Heber, it 
shall not; and it did not.”? On the remonstrance of Lord Sidmouth, [of whose 
inanly and straight forward character George IV. was very properly in awe] the 
last of the Grand Monarques of Great Britain, presented the books tothe Museum 
—on the condition that the value of the rubles they were to have fetched, should 
be some how or other made good to him by Ministers in pounds sterling.” [ Quar- 
terly Review, 88, p. 142.] 

While upon the subject of the number of volumes in the great library of Eng- 
land, it may not be uninteresting to the reader, to have also those other grand 
establishments of Europe before his eye. Those in the Bibliotheque du Roi, at 
Paris, amounts to 700,000 volumes. In this vast collection, there is no catalogue, 
or in the words of the great librarian Panizzi, they can not tell what they lose, 
[though they lend books out of the library, which is not done out of the Museum] 
because they do not know what they have. After waiting an hour, you are often 
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told, ‘‘the book is not here.’? The celebrated Thackeray said, that he was obliged 
bandon all search in that Vanity Fair. ‘-Never,”? says he, **was anything 


the 


Jess satisfactory.’? Add to this, that the library is epen but four days in 
week, and that not on Fete-days. The aceomodation is not better for the public at 
large, for the common run of readers, who are not high in rank or in fame, as at 


the other libraries in Europe. At Berlin. there are 320.000 volumes in the publ c 


library; at Copenhi n ), 000; at Viemna 350,000 and 18,000 manuscripts 


+ \¢ 


the number of volumes often misleads the inexperienced to suppose, that 
! PI 


itis the 
same with subj — bject may contain of many volumes, and a volume may 
embrace mat y bj . The contrast of attentions atthe British Museunn is 
worthy of notice. é ading room is provided for readers, distinct from the li- 


brary—these amount to 160 aday. ‘There is in this room a collection of 19,000 


books of reference, Ene yclopedias, Lexicons, placed on sloping shelves te rest 
them on; even “the lees of the chair are padded with India rubber to move noise- 
lessly, like cat’s paws.”’ A large stati of attendants take the reader’s order for 
any book pointed out in the catalogue, according to fived rules. Dr. Biber, one 
of the witnesses belore the Commissioners, admitted, he had had 150 in one day 
—he had had really 261. Any book correctly asked for, according to the rules, 
may be had *-in tes minutes, and is often delivered im six minutes ; although it 
takes three minutes to walk the length of the library.”” They come, says one 
witness, ‘by magi¢.? In some libraries on the continent, books eome, when they 
come at all, in au hour, in others the next day. These are most honorable testi- 
monies to the liberal footing of this great establishment. Could our own Mer- 
eantile Library Association have a more honorable or useful model for adjusting 
its own regulations preparatory to its removal to the noble hall, which is erecting 
for its accommodation ? 

These regulations are as follows: There are two manuscript catalogues in al- 
phabe tical order, with full and accurate titles and cross references to collections, 
[for there are several under peculiar titles, as the Greenville collection, the 
Chacherode, the King’s library,] with cross marks for the room, the press, the 
shelf and the number of the book on the shelf. For illustration of this process 
let us suppose a reader goes to the catalogue, and this in 60 or %@ volumes, aud 
finds a book which he wants. He is furnished with a printed ticket with suitable 
blank lines on ic, for the title of the book, the room in whicl, it is to be feund, the 
book-press in the room; the shelf of that press, the wumber of the book on that 
shelf. Thus the title must be transcribed accurately and exactly, not biblio- 
graphical, for biographical as has been done. 

The press marks may be 7, 100, A., 10. These numbers denote a beok in the 
7th room, press 100, shelf A., volume 10th on the shelf. In these marks and title 
any examiner has the precise locality of the book wanted without a doubt or 
wnistake. Ifa title of a book is in the catalogue, it must be in the library, unless 
in the hands of a reader. If the latter is the case, a strip of wood is leit in its 
place, marked with certain numbers, to denote the attendant or officer on duty 
that day, whe took out the beek, and the number of the book taken out by him 
on that day. By this means, together with the tickets on file, the very persen, 
book, attendant and day of the service may be ascertained. 

It way be thought that so minute and particular a method is unnecessary, and 
too troublesome to the reader—that it is only applicable to Jarge collections. 
Some of these ebjections were made by the literary men and students, a portion 
of whom testified to an attendance of forty, thirty and tweaty years. Anu while 
so honorable a length of study is thus testified to, it is most amusing to notice the 


various complaints of some #4 these [they will, 5 trust, pardon the liberty ] fus- 
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tidious students. It is humiliating to find men, who have honored themselves 
and benefitted the publis—the reading world, by their literary labors, enriched 
their own minds, and profited by this magnificent nursery of intellect and learn- 


jng—indulging in whims and humors like spoiled children. 


These are some of the oddities displayed in this great literary exawination. 


Sharon Turwer, the Anglo-Saxon antiquary, was annoyed by the presenee ofa 
tea “larger than to be found elsewhere, except in the receiving room of a work- 
house ? These are his very awful words. This specimen has been termed by 
the entomologists of the Quarterly, Pulex Mus. Brit. Maximus. Carlyle, the ex- 
centric and the odd, complains of a sane gentleman whe blows his nose loudly 
every half hour. Again tbe bad ventilation gave him the headache—the Museum 
headache. Ue says, “the ordinary freqwenters are a very thick skinned race. 1 
aimathin skinned student, and can’t study there.”’—* Without a catalogue [he 

ans a printed catalogne in the hands ef every person who wants it, for there 
are manuscript alphabetical catalogues in the Museum ],—**I am in a sylva syl- 
yarum, the books might as well have been packed up in water-tight chests, and 
sunk at the Dagger Bank. Of all catalogues, the worst is no catalogue [he means 
a printed catalogue, as mentioned before], a library without one is a Polyphemus 
without am eye on his head.”? Such are some of the amusing complaints in this 
conflict of wit and learning with Panizzi, the great librarian of the British Mu- 
seum. Ii only remains to add that the commissioners [composed ef some of the 
most distinguished noblemen, statesmen and amateur scholars of the British em- 
pire] sustained the librarian in all his most noble and liberal measures, for the 
advancement and usefulness of the great library ef the three Kingdoms, most tri- 
umphantly. 

Now how ought these regulations to be applied as a system to our ewn most 
flourishing Mercantile Library? To me the system already indicated is just as 
applicable to a small as to a large library, at all worthy of the name of library. 

I am at a loss to conceive any feasible objections to this plan. It has worked 
so admirably in the great Institution of the British métropolis, according to a 
more critical investigation of a royal commission which pursued its inquisitions 
for several years. They threw open the doors ef this commission to all gainsay- 
ers, from the elite of the modern Babylon to: the humblest bookworm, the poor- 
est Grub street garreteer of that parti-colored population. Histoiians, poets, 
compilers, bibliographers, wits and amateurs, were all in attendance. The re- 
sult forms a melange of wit, learning and caprice, which furnishes a rich fund of 
entertainment. It is contained in the Blwe Books published by the British House 
of Commons, now in the Mercantile Library. 

No surveyor could delineate a spot of land more precisely, or with more 
mathematical exactness, than Panizzi has pointed out the locality of every book 
in the 460,000 ef the British Museum, ws his catalogue. It is the exact key to 
the very spot occupied by a book, and the nature of that book. What more can 
a catalorue do? Printed catalogues are comparatively insignificant in a great, 
accumulating library. In our own infant, but most honorable collection, supple- 
ment after supplement are fast destroying the use of a catalogue—facility and 
certainty of information. Already we have three catalogues to refer to, and the 
very useful manuscript additions of our intelligent and courteous jibrarian. All 
this trouble and uncertainty of reference may be saved by Panizzi’s plan, as pre- 
viously detailed. And what new trouble does it involve? Simply a full and com- 
nlete catalogue in manuseript for the :eadei; and another for the librarian. Al- 
phabetical in one form, classified in another, as at present in our printed catal- 
ogues, with large spaces for futwre additions; and blank tickets for the readers. 
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These expenses are insignificant, compared with the advantages they would con- 
fer on the votaries of books. What is more discouraging or vexatious to a stu- 
dent, a thin skinned student, or indeed, to a reader of ordinary curiosity, to be 
straying from catalogue to catalogue “in wandering mazes lost;’? and even, when 
the book is found in the catalogue, not to find its place, its very spot, in the li- 
brary with certainty and promptitude? There ought to be the strictest connec- 
tion between the catalogue of names and the precise locality of the books. In 
other words, a good catalogue ought to be a map of a library, an index not only 
to the subjects of its contents, but their exact and precise location. A catalogue 
constructed on differe:t principles, is a geography without latitudes or longi- 
tudes—a bookseller’s list—an auctioneer’s account of books—a history without 
chronology or geography, placed and identified in a librarian’s own loca! memo- 
ry, but in nubibus to all others. The adaptation of a cataloge toa library, in 
name and place cau not be too exact and precise—it should be an inanimate sym- 
pathy, a fitness almost natural. But books not in exact, identified cases, | 
piled away on shelves, in undisturbed cblivion, safe from the prying eyes of the 
student, what is this, but solemn mockery ? ‘They might as well be packed in 
water tight chests, and sunk on the Dogger Bank (a shoal off the coast of Hol- 
land, itis believed), in the sarcastic words of Carly le,’ for all their uses to sch ]- 
ars under such circumstances. 

Above all things a library ought to be independent of the local memory of any 
librarian, however accomplished, even the celebrated librarian of the royal library 
at Paris, who is said to have borne its vast collections in his memory. I can not 
think a library fairly founded and orgamzed, until it has such a catalogue. Itis 
indeed the eye of the Polyphemus, which being deprived of, he becomes entirely 
blind. Moreover, without such a catalogue of name and place, a library lives in 
the memory of its librarian, instead of its own records. As well might the deeds 
and boundaries of our lots and lands be lodged in the memory of our recorders 


and surveyors, instead of the records of the country. It ought not to be. 


Great Men of France. 


BY H. H. 


LAMARTINE. 
I. 

By our last French papers we learn that Mr. de Lamartine has 
declined the nomination for member of the General Council, tend- 
ered to him by the Department of Saone et Loire. This volun- 
tary abdication is the last echo of a powerful and pompous voice, 
which after having sung in exquisite poetry ‘‘the memory of joys 
that are past,”’ sounded the knell of the Freneh monarchy, and 
proclaimed in its stead the accession of an ephemereal Republic. 

Alphonse Prat de Lamartine has disappeared forever from the 
political stage. We propose to give our readers a sketch of the 
life of that great victim of popular enthusiasm. 

The subject of this cursory outline was born the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1790, at the castle of Milly, near Macon. His father was a 
nobleman who held the office of Major of Cavalry in the army of 
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Louis XVI. In one of those peor novels which our poet lately 
published, we learn that his first cries mingled with the sobs of his 
mother; civil war was raging throughout France, his uncle had 
perished on the scaffold, and he begun to see and lisp amid the 
ruins of monarchy. The friends of his youth who gazed with hor- 
ror at the immortal revolution of ’93, soon infused into his young 
mind the fear of a people whose first acts, when emancipated, had 
been to destroy the privileges of their class, and plunge in a dun- 
geon the father, uncles and cousins of the future bard. The re- 
collections of infancy are so much reflected and prolonged even in 
the most troubled existence, that we are at a loss to understand 
how Lamartine chanced to become, at the end of his career, so 
fond of democracy. 


Lamartine left the paternal roof at. a very early age, to be edu- 
cated in a catholic seminary, at Belley. His studies did not last 
long, and he soon abandoned the school to travel over Italy, the 
land of his dreams. Having heard, whilst residing at Venice, sev- 
eral years afterwards, that France was invaded by foreign armies, 
he went back to his country, and tendered his services to the mon- 
arechy just brought over in the baggage of Blucher and Welling- 
ton, to take the place of a vanquished, but still glorious empire. 
His offer was accepted, and he entered the royal guard. Shortly 
after, Napoleon, escaping from the land of exile, trod again the 
soil of his beloved country; as he drew near the city which thrice 
had proclaimed him Caesar and King, courtiers fled away in all 
directions. ‘The royalist legions being disbanded, Lamartine de- 
spaired of rising to eminence under a military despotism, which at 
that time threatened to become the ruling power of France. 

He hung up his sword and devoted himself to Literature. The 
beautiful sky of Ausonia had so much inflamed his imagination, 
that his poetical strains soon breathed the enthusiasm of true po- 
etry. The talent of Lamartine, improved by choice reading chief- 
ly derived from Catulus and Horace, rose to the highest piteh— 
yet, for a long time, he could not find a publisher bold enough to 
undertake the printing of his little book. He was too poor to pub- 
lish it himself, and were it not for a Mr. Nicolle, the Méditations 
would be still wanting to the glory of France. The success ot his 
first work surpassed all expectations; in less than six months up- 
wards of sixty thousand copies were sold. The poem which fol- 
lowed was still more successful; but laboring under a false impres- 
sion, he tried to add a fifth canto to Child Harold. The attempt 
proved a failure. The genius of the English language is such that 
no Frenchman car ever compose two lines in the style of English po- 
etry; it is even doubtful whether he can fuily understand any of the 
British poets. After having written Socrate and Jocelyn, poems which 
taken separately, would immortalize any author, he became, with 
the assent of all Europe, one cf the three greatest poets of the 
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time. Ie closed that period of his life by being elected a member 
of the French Academy. 

We cannot undertake in a brief sketch like this, to review the 
lyrical productions of Mr. Lamartine ; yet we beg leave to insert 
an unpublished translation of his /Zirundel/e: 


THE SWALLOW. 
Why shun’st me, swallow, in thy wandering flights ? 
Come, let thy weary wing find rest with me, 


Why shun’st me 2—Mine’s a heart which thine invites; 


For am I not a wanderer like thee ? 


In this ble world my lot is cast like thine; 
Come, { rt, come and nestle close by me. 


And when thou griev’st, thy griefs will join with mine; 
For am | not disconselate like thee ? 


Perhaps—alas! by cruel fate designed, 
Thou ’rt driven from thy native roof like me. 
Come in my window—hon shalt shelter find ; 


For am [ not a stranger here like thee? 


Hast need of soft wool, when the winds intrude, 
And thy young birds are shivering like me. 

I*!! breathe warm breath upon thy tender brood $ 
For have I not a mother dear, like thee ? 


Dost see in France, adown yon sunny slope, 

The threshold which seems open now to me ? 
Haste—and bear thither the green branch of hope. 
For am I not its native bird like thee? 


After having married a wealthy English lady, he undertook that 
eelebrated journey to the Kast. No modern prince even travelled 
in such a style. ‘‘Ilis train consisted of twenty horsemen,—his 
rich tent was stored with arms and luxuries—the cities opened their 
gates to him—the Sheiks came out to meet him—the Arabs of the 


‘ 


desert bowed themselves as he passed, and the Pachas became re- 
sponsible for his safety with their heads.”” In that travel which 
was to seal his fame (by the relation he wrote of it,) he had the 
misfortune of losing his only child, Julia. The verses which he 
composed on that sad event, surpass, in beauty and sentiment, 
even the elegies of Gray. 

The poet became a diplomatist. He was successively attached 
to the embassy of London, and Chargé d’affaires to Tuscany, where 
he was wounded in a duel with Gen. Pépé, which arose from some 
stanzas written against the patriotism of the Italians. Lamartine 
was on his way to Greece as Plenipotentiary Minister, when the 
revolution of 1830 broke out. The new Government maintained 
him in that important post, but he refused, and abandoned the 
career of diplomacy for that of politics. His first attempt was to 
offer himself as candidate for the Chamber of Deputies. The city 
of Toulon rejected him twice; at last he was elected by Dunkirk. 
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Mr. de Lamartine was always considered in the House as asort 
of legitimico-socialist, who was too proud or too ambitious to 
follow any party, and not definite enough to create one of his own. 
As an orator he soon acquired great celebrity, although his style of 
speaking is (in our own opinion ) wholly metaphorical. Some, how- 
ever, think it graceful, flowery and eloquent, but every one admits 
that he lacks depth and logical solidity. Take for instance his idea 
of literature which we always thought in the true sense of the word 
designated the peculiar field of Belles-Lettres studies—the most 
perfect and most noble walk of the human mind. Our poet pro- 
poses for it a theory which defies all analysis: ‘*The beautiful— 
says he—is the virtue of the intellect. In restricting its wor- 
ship, let us beware of impairing the virtue of the heart.” 
Whether in restricting or extending the worship of his intellect, 
Mr. de Lamartine impaired something, we know not, but his 
first poetical essays were not appreciated. Yet his colleagues 
never ceased to listen to him with great deference—he was bearing 
in his renown as a poet—but none of them ever was able to de- 
termine the true meaning of his ideas, the definite hue of his 
system. 

A great traveller was complaining that he was never the better 
for his travels. ‘*That is very true,’’ said Socrates, **because you 
always travel with yourself.”” The same may be said of Lamartine. 
Wherever he lived, dwelled or travelled, whenever he spoke, read 
or wrote, he was guided, mislead, blinded by his illusions. If he 
had remained a platonic beau and a lyrieal poet, none would ever 
reproach him with want of discernment, but he carried his dreams 
into the Forum; he deluded a whole people with harmonious pe- 
riods, whilst drums, buggles and the Marseillaise should have filled 
their very souls with the true accents of martial patriotism. What 
was the policy of Mr. de Lamartine when he found himself the 
leader of a young democracy full of fire and generous aspirations? 
Instead of aiming at a political and social reformation absolutely 
necessary, he exhausted the enthusiasm of the nation in tempo- 
rizing with vanquished or powerless parties, which had twice brought 
France to the very verge of moral ruin. He had before him a vast 
field; no one would have opposed his decrees ; he could animate 
with the warlike spirit of liberty the suffering population of the old 
continent; and by a more serious demonstration of sympathy, bring 
about the final destruction of despotism in Europe. We are far 
from desiring to see France taking on herself to be always the 
champion and arbiter of mankind; but we must not forget that all 
the European nations made a tacit appeal to the alliance of the 
rising Republic. This was so obvious that at the first tidings of 
the French revolution, Italy, Germany and Hungary rose in arms, 
were successful for a while, and would have sealed forever the tri- 
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umph of right over the usurpation of absolutism, should Lamartine 
have hurled abroad the sympathising people, whose invigorated pas- 
sions dangerously fermented at home. 

The commonwealth could well afford to sustain by arms the pro- 
pagation of democratic principles. A continental war was not to 
be feard by the French. Sixty-five years before, France was in- 
vaded by the combined forces of Prussia, Russia, Austria and Eng- 
land. Condé had been taken, Valenciennes had capitulated, and 
two Spanish armies had crossed the Pyrenean mountains. A Pied- 
montese army descended the Alps; a Vendean division command- 
ed by Cathelinean, took possession of Saumur, Angers, Bressuire, 
and attacked Nantes by the right bank, whilst Charette advanced 
on the left; Marseilles, Caen and Lyons rose in insurrection against 
the Revolution; Toulon called into its harbor an English squadron; 
the seacoast were blockaded, the finances destroyed, and the sold- 
iers marched barefooted to victory. It was not in vain they shed 
their blood for the triumph of the democratic cause: not only they 
vanquished the European coalition, but planted in Holland, in 
Germany and in Italy, from the Rhine to the Tiber, the glorious 
flag of the French Republic. These heroes are the fathers of the 
present generation; and as long as the remembrance of their ex- 
ploits shall live in the hearts of all Frenchmen—as it still does— 
we must think them worthy of so noble a cause. 

The result of Lamartine’s unfortunate tergiversations was the civil 
war of June, the destruction of all the liberties so dearly bought, 
and the shameful election of a perjured Prince to the first magis- 
tracy of the Republic. 

Ill. 


In the year 1846, Lamartine published his famous History of 
the Girondists ; a work beautifully written, and most interesting, 
which had, above all, the merit of coming atthe proper time. The 
people were tired of a monarchy erected by surprise, and which 
subsisted during eighteen years by corruption only. The masses 
were pervaded with a sort of aspiration which was not very definite. 
That book, in awaking with powerful eloquence the remembrance 
of a glorious democracy, directed that aspiration towards the Re- 
public. The 24th of February, Lamartine beheld with surprise the 
fall of a monarchy which he helped unconsciously to destroy. He 
did not dispair though, and discovering at once the prevailing 
tendency, he boldly hoisted the democratic flag. The people sanc- 
tioned by acclamation, the establishment of the new Republic, and 
relying upon his supposed ability, tacitly bestowed upon him the 
power of ruling France, pretty much as he pleased. His popular- 
ity was great then! 

The election for the National Assembly having taken place be- 
fore his policy could be fully understood, or before the evil result- 
ing from it was felt, Paris elected him by the immense majority of 
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259,800 votes. Ten Dep artments sought the honour of being re- 
presented by Lamartine, and the number of votes which he gath- 
ered in France at a single election, amounted to one million six 
hundred thousand. He was again appointed a member of the 
Provisorial Government, an office which he held until the insurree- 
tion of June deprived him altogether of the popular favor. 

Since then his political occupations have been limited to one or 
two speeches, and a great many noisy articles in a paper, modest- 
ly called ‘* The Counsellor of the People.” Having spent a 
large fortune that had been left to him by an old aunt of his; and 
being unable to live in the extravagant style to which he always 
was accustomed, he pawned his needy pen to a publisher, who ex- 
torts from it wretched novels unworthy of his literary talent, in- 
jurious to his fame. 

Although much overwhelmed by the indifference of his country- 
men, he still possesses a noble independence, which now and then 
breaks forth. A publisher lately offered hima large sum of money 
if he would write a panegyric on Napoleon the Great and his co- 
temporaries. “It is impossible’’—replied Lamartine—*I have 
just finished my History of the Directory, in which I have devoted 
‘a few pages to stigmatize, as he deserves to be, that ungrateful 
son who murdered his mother. There are enough writers without 
me, who will extol the warlike genius of Bonaparte; my pen be- 
Jongs now to the holy cause of democracy.”’ His last work, the 
History of Restoration, is an evident proof of his threats. 

We often see emerging from political convulsions, men who for 
a while enjoy an unbounded popularity: As soon as experience 
gives its verdict, indifference succeeds to that ephemerial glory ; 
leaving in its place, to those favorites of a day, the bitter remem- 
brance of their deception, and the blind hope of regaining an in- 
fluence which they have lost by their own fault. ‘To some people, 
such a fall is perfectly intelligible: to others it is a great puzzle. 
But let the observer weigh with impartiality the causes of the 
change, and then he will discover that the vox popu/i is often the 
vox justitie. Mr. de Lamartine—more than Lafayette, and less 
than Odillon Barrot —is a living proof of our assertion. 

In ourage, we so seldom see a politician who remains incorrupt- 
ible, especially when he rises to the very summit of political dis- 
tinctions, that we shall say—so that it should palliate many faults 

—that Lamartine is, and always was, profoundly earnest, of an 
undoubted honesty, and remarkably disinterested. After having 
endeavored to review his life with impartiality, we feel happy to 
conclude in rendering full justice to his moral and religious senti- 
ments, and without thinking with his panegyrists that ‘‘by his 
eloquence he has risen above the greatest orators, both of ancient 
and modern times; that as a man of character and energy, he re- 
alizes the ideal of Horace’s Justum etlenacem propositi virum,”’ 
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we shali always praise the lofty character and the amiable quali- 
ties of ALPHONSE Prat DE LAMARTINE. 

This is the place to say, with Timon, that Lamartine is tall, has 
blue eyes, the forehead narrow and prominent, the lips thin, the 
gestures noble, and a sort of stateliness, a little of the Grand 
seigneur. The women, charmed with his sentimental melodies, 
which touch so well their souls, looked but for him, amid the mul- 
titudes of the deputies, and asked each other: Where is he? 
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To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Slate of 

Missouri, in General Assembly convened: 

The undersigned, a citizen of the State of Missouri, respectfully 
represents to your Honorable body that the large number of legal 
arrests, in the city of St. Louis, for offences committed by individ- 
uals under the age of fifteen years, is evidence that in our own 
highly favored land, as in other countries, vice in all its varied 
forms is a natural fruit of populous cities. 

In the early stages of a n: ition’s hi story, cities are the seats of 
intelligence, of science, of uscful arts, an l, the civilizers of rural 
districts ; but, in time, their vie s, like a s'ow yet fatal poison, by 
degrees prevail over their virtues, and spreading throughout the 
nation, sooner or later terminate its existence. Such is the histo- 
ry of the more renowned nations of antiquity, an d the present 
aspects of the social condition of Europe would seem to indicate 
similar results in respect to modern civilization, especialiy on a 
portion of that continent. 
¢- Thus admonished, it is among the highest duties of the American 
people to guard against, and, if possible, suppress this fatal evil 
before it becomes irremediable. 
vice that threatens the well-being and pro- 
ever active in the cause of humanity, a few 


Observant of 
gress of nan ee an 
philanthropic individuals of the city of St. L outs have made liberal 
donations, and organized under a charter authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Juvenile Reform School, near this city, for the in- 
struction and reformation of children addicted to vicious practices, 


ia” | 


But individual liberality is totally inadequate to the end pro- 
posed. ‘To be efficient and equal to the objects in view, the insti- 
tution must be based upon a more solid foundation ; it must pus- 
sess a large and permanent endowment, such a one as can only 
be expected from the State or General Government—and to the 
latter your memorialist now proposes to look for assistance, 
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The sixteenth sections reserved for common schools, were do- 
nated to the townships respe:tively: from which it may be inferred 
that Congress designed to place the inhabitants of each, as nearly 
as practicable, upon an equal footing in respect to the means of 
education. 

According to the census of 1859, the population of the State of 
exclusive of St. Louis, averages about nine persons to 


L ad 


Missouri, 
the square mile, which gives about two acres of school land to each 


inhabitant of the rural townships. By the same rule, St. Louis, if 
placed upon an equal footing with the other townships in the State, 
would beentitled to about 200,000 acres of public land; that much, 
at least, in the opinion of vour memorialist, the city of St. Louis 
may claim at the hands of Congress upon principles of justice and 
national policy. 

The report em: inating from the General Land office for the year 
ending 30th June, 1851, shows that the General Government then 
owned 26,635,589 acres of land in the State of Missouri: the whole 
of which Congress will, in all probability, give away, by virtue of 
the Ilomestead Bill now pending, to a certain class of individuals, 
provided they will settle upon it. 

If Congress be moved to vote for the Homestead Bill by senti- 
ments of phil: int hropy. surely the children of poverty and vice, de- 

stitute of moral instruction, growing in crime as they advance in 
years, relying upon begging and thie ‘ving for subsistence, while on 
their way to the poor-house, the penitentiary and place of execu- 
tion, are objects which claim the active exercise of that amiable 
quality in as high a degree as the class of’ individuals intended to 
be benefitted by that measure. If moved by a far-seeing national 
policy, which looks to the conservation of our excellent institutions 
through an indefinite period, and to the continual advancement of 
civilization with all its blessings through countless generations then, 
instead of attempting to sup] ply the tem )porary wants of individuals 
now existing, Congress will, doubtless, give lands not only to St. 
Louis, but to every large city in the Union, with a condition that 
the money derived from the : sale thereof shall constitute a perpet- 
ual fund to aid in the education and moral improvement of indi- 
gent and vicious children. 

In view of these objects, the undersigned respectfully asks your 
- mn rable body to memorialize Congress soliciting a grant of land, 
ither to the State of Missouri or the city of St. Louis, for the use 
a benefit of a Juvenile Reform School, to be established at or 


near this city. M. Tarver. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“THe MisceELtaAny AND Review.” devoted to Education, General Literature 
Agriculture, Reminiscence, the Sciimce of Government, Social and Political Pro- 
gress, Manufactures, Home Commerce, Internal Improvement and Family Reading: 
T. F. Risk, Editor; Risk and Esppers. Publishers. The first nember of 
work is before us, and we are constrained to say that it is highly creditable to 
both Editor and Publishers. The matter, good in itself, is selected and arranged 
with taste and judgement; while the material and mechanical execution will com- 


pare favorably with the most popular works ofthe day. In the Miscellany and 


Review, western readers are presented with an opportunity of aiding in building 
up a literature in their midst; a literature as varied, as interesting, and far more 
profitable than that obtained through Eastern Periodicals. That the opinions, the 
taste and moral tone of the West should be directed and controlled by the east- 
ern press, must be a source of humiliation to every independent mind; and we trust 
the time is near, when the inhabitants of this broad valley will come up to the 
support of a home literature. Few, perhaps none, fully appreciate the import- 
ance of such a movement. Then, and not until then, will the people of the West 
begin to think, and act for themselves; then, and not till then, will their influence 
be felt, and properly respected in the councils of the nation, and their opinions 
and moral character hare their due weight with the people of other lands. 

The ‘Miscellany and Review’’ is published simultaneously at St. Louis and 
Memphis, Tenn., at $2.00 per annum payable in advance. 


“Tur Varrtey Farmer.” This useful and interesting monthly has entered 
upon its fifth volume ; and we are pleased to observe that it improves with age. 
This should be regarded as conclusive evidence that its Editor is made of the 


right kind of material; and gives assurance to the farmers of the West, that it 


will be their own fault if they do not profit by his labors. 

“SouTHERN Lirerary MerssenGer.”’ This pioneer of southern Periodicals 
has entered upon the 19th volume. This fact alone is a strong argument in favor 
of its claims to public patronage. The prospectus for 1853 contains a list of able 
contributors whose names constitute a sufficient guarantee, that the interesting 
and useful character of the work will be sustained. The price has been reduced 
to $3 a year. 

“THe CotumBIAN AND GREAT West.” This, in our judgement, is not sur- 
passed by any family newspaper of its class published in the United States. It 
has been established at Cincinnati as a Pioneer of Western Literature, and we 


cordially recommend it to western patronage. Price $2 per annum. 





The Plains. 
THE PLAINS, 

Being a Collection of Veracious Memoranda, taken during the Ecpedition of 
Exploration in the year 1845, from the Western Settlements of Missouri to the 
Mevrican Border, anil from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas to Fort Gibson, 
via South Fork of Canadian—North Merico and Nort» Western Texas. 

By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


Whereinthe Great north-western-mule-wag_o1 and pack-aidle Exploring-Expedition makes 
agrand movement, and its historian, one still more grand, though rather mixed with Geo- 


metry . 


All persons and things being now ready for a start, as might or might not have 
been inferred from the preceding luminous chapter, Captain John C, Frémont 
issued orders for a general Catching and Saddling up. 

It may be as well to mention that this important movement took place on the 
23rd of June, 1845—as the reader of these invaluable memoranda may feel a 
laudable curiosity respecting a fact so intimately blended with the main end and 
success of this great Expedition. 

Whoever has beheld a Butfalo-chase upon the broad prairies, where the fero- 
cions and murderous hunters, rush into the terrified herd as it flies like a storm 
cloud over the wastes—or been present at an immense deer surround by a large 
band of Indians, may have a faint imagining of the lively scene which now en- 
In action it defied description, and though there are certain followers of 


sued, 


Daguerre who pride themselves upon having obtained the fac simile of a streak 
of lightning, there is good reason to believe that a camera of more than ordinary 
power woul! have been requisite to have caught even a shadow of the queer and 


stirring panorama now on exhibition. 

Quatrupeds, like certain other animals, will. at times, be contrary, as was fully 
demonstrated in the present instance;—a naturalist having anv doubts in this re- 
spect, would have had them removed in a moment,—and could a bona fide phil- 
osopher of the Archimedean school have witnessed a portion of the experiments 
now performing on Boone’s Fork, the rising generation would have discovered a 
mule with a long rope attached to his neck, no insignificant mechanical power in 
assisting the transit of half a dozen greenhorns over the surface of the globe, and 
that too in a manner, at once rapid and salubrious. 

Here some unhappy man would spend ages, as it were, in vain endeavours to 
secure his treacherous animal with rope or halter, and just atthe moment of sne- 
cess. when with caressing voice and hand he touches the wretch with the rope, 
the latter with a snort and a whistle like the combustion of a half-pound of gun- 
powder, flits away over the grassy knolls like a moon beam, and with the speed 
of an autumn blast. 

The next we see of the fellow, perhaps, is his return over the hills at the same 
headlong speed; captured,—lassoed, to be sure, but with a nondescript attached 
to the rope. looking more like a tineup, in his birdlike flight, than a member of 
the Great United States Exploring Expedition. 

Here again with a deep puff, like some ponderous locomotive, comes a huge 
American mule trailing a long cable with a number of stout explorers for cars 
attached, blowing and swearing as much unlike cars as possible, aad impeiled 
onward in the wake of the powerful “fron Horse’? by some mysterious influence, 
as startling in its effect as this is alarming to them. And there—see there! No! 
T’was but a shadow—a ray—a glance. Yes, there he goes! Head over heels, 
heels over head; up in the air, down in the grass; head first, heels last ; thrown, 
capsized, no mistake! And then with a whiz like a sudden whirlwind, away darts 
muley like a rocket or some erratic comet into unknown regions. -There was 
no apparent termination to these unheard-of proceedings, and thongh the prime 
movers in the revolt were the Mexican mules, who had seen the elephant before 
and were well up to all tricks, yet the green ones just purchased which had never 
cropped a blade of buffalo grass, appeared as skillful in queer manoeuvres, as 
their more experienced brethren who had no doubt taken extra pains to perfect 
them. 

The veterans of the expedition had served their time at this wild sport and had, 
therefore, a comparatively easy time. But even they were frequently deceived 
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by the demure and humble exterior of sundry wild beasts, and the result would 
be like an Arapahoe Buffalo Hunt—an immediate surround and indiscriminate 
slaughter ; I he refractory animals were lassoed, haltered and blindfolded, 
bound seeur vre and aft, and the girth of the saddle drawn so tightly as al- 
most to check iration and giving the mule the appearance of being divided in 
the mide 
In this off-h na +r, most of the vicious, who seemed to preponderate by 
ally secured, saddled and packed or harnessed. 
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Sac e horses, and a number of beeves. Some of 


loose mules, pack horses an 
Ils were turned loose with their burdens, but owing to the frolicksome 
nature of the unterrified majority, it was deemed proper to lead them on the 
March, by royes ani lariettes, at a less impetuous pace, than they might other- 
Wise have preferred. Some had charge of two—and others of three;—whilst 
Many found a single one to be rather an odd number, and by far one too many. 
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To be continued. 
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Silver y per, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
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Notarn Public. 


ADOLPH KEHR, 
Public, Me. 11. Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 


re 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Notary Public and Conveyancer, 
Office: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
eets, Witter’s Store, 
Louis, Mo. 


| 
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next.ot. Look 
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str 


fpardware. 


Manufacturer 


WONDERLY, 
~ [ron Work 


P A 

e Tin heet 

ye Pipes im ind 
Soda Fountains, ( ettles, Well 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
t No. Muin street, South-east 
‘ Louis, Mo. He also 
ronstantly on hand, 
rinware 


and —§ 


fo Ste oats Disti 


ypper 
USINeYSS, 233 
curner of ¢ 
manutacture 
Premium Sf 


alwavs on ha 


itlathematical 
jas 


tols 1S} 

cond reet, 
Mo., manuta 
Surveyvo 
Theodolite 
Barometers 
ments, S 
and Protractors, 
Microscope 
meters 
acids and salts 
chines, Xc., 
ments; 
injecting 
Syringes, large 


Forceps: 


ol 


t ry, St. 


8 keeps ¢ 
ratc king Stoves. 
i t Cooking Stove 


| 
, wholesale and retail. 


J 
— 


ustruments. 


BLATIN} 
Instr 


ind Surgica 


Pis- 


> Mathematical 
naker, Dealer in tun 
ils, No. North 


and Olive. St. Loui 


in rt 1 8 


st ine 


ind has always on 


Levelling Inst 


isses, 
( 


lrhermometers, 


*s Co 


P 


npisses, S ¥-g 
Drawing 
‘tacles, Ivory ad r 


Hour and Half Hou: 


chet or 


er ! (slunte 


of si . hvdrometers ! 
rns, | ‘trical Ma- 
und Dental Instru- 


t 


t, Dissect 
Ta 


ig, Cupping and self 


*s She 


Pocket 
cases; 
and s 
cets: rurnk 
Weights for 
on Stands; Res 
Flaks, Gime Bags, Xe. 
atruments re} 1 at short notice 


sired 
manner. 


Druggists; 
Guns. 


rm, 


olvers, 
We 


in the best 


Fruit Crees. 


SHRUBBERY, 
their 

establishment is 
of St. Le 
Coaches running 

within one half mile th 
The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectiully visit the es- 
tablishment id examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the 


- IT 
sale 
farm and 
cated 
There 
from the City 
tanlishment. 


for 
fruit 


> 
4 


| 
I 


AND 


undersigned, at 


Ss 
the 


Tl 


7 
} 
lo- 
1s, Mo. 
daily 

a 


This 
South 


nursery. 


seven mules 


are (Omnibus 


of e €s- 


ec invited to 


ar 
remark 


last twentv-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
er of their trees, as well as to 


growing. 


crease the num! 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 


or 


ind Cis- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


tablishment. 


ee 


° . 
Lithographic Es 

\' HAERFF & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
‘ St. Louis, Mo.. are prepared to execute 
anything inthe line of lithography; and e» 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘te to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and Jithegr ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daquerroty pes, en- 
rave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting c diplomas, ma ii- 
fests, labels, facsimiles. bank notes, bank viils, 
vaank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps.town plats. Ac. 

7” They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their cravon 
lrawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
« thisimproved style of lithographing is 


irds, music, 


whe 


JJaper fangings. 


THOMAS DALE, 
Whitener and Wall colorer, 
No. 158 Market street near Atex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug store. St. Louis, Mo. 

Ir PJob Plastering done at short notice and 
best stvle. 

Allorders for work promptly executed. 


Paper hange 


ftlauutacturers. 
1 HOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., 
ecoustantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Wedges, and every des- 
Iron Hobbies 
; Blacksmith work for 
lowest prices. [3 
the highly recommend: 

and ¢ Stool. 


IAAI 


Vanliing Houses. 


Iron 
bet- 
keeps 
Ox Chains, Sledges, 
ption of Mining Tools, also 
id Picket Pins. 

jouseb at the 
has always on hand 
Iron Frame Bed 


—~— 


; cr 
’ i 
uilders, at] 


e 
1 


stead, amp 





-— & BACON, Banking House No. 139 

Main street, St. Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and 
from all parts of the Union collected a 
change on the East and South for sa! 
times. 

Also Branches of 
Houses at San Francisco and 
ties, California. 


| A. BENOIST & CO., bankers and ew 
4e change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street. St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest vaid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed. and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 

JOHN J. ANDERSON & Co., bankers and 
e exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive stree St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 


Notes 
i Ka- 
e at all 


Exchange and Banking 
Sacramento Cr 








ts, 





—- RENICK & CO., bankers and e» 
4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 





city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 
ry All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, 


side,third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates 12 
sums to suit purchasers. 





Slate Dard. 


ee Te ‘ 
OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15 and 17 

South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
co npl: ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
siate fagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
ether covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


Wrp Woods, 


hem McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceen R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 





ers in Dry Goods, Ne. 75 Main street, 

Huis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods 
ne 


Wows, cunisry & CO,, wholesale deal- 
St 


| Attornens. 


~— LOUGH BOROUGH, Attorney and 
e) Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


F HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
+» dence, Mo. Otlice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; ion. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 1. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

T N. WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str., 

+ New Orleans, La. 

Keferto Magee. Uihorn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A.J. Denis- 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 
M.D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; 
Meckae Coffman & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & 
Ce.; OC. C. Letbrop. 
ee eee 


Records. 
JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
lirected to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Ladrid Co., Do. 
March, 1841. 





PAPAL FY 
( 'KENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, lowa, for 
I public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
ether business within the legitimate sphere of 
aa Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 18vl. 





. 
s hal 
Books & Stationery. 
rn. 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
iN) La. Books and Stationery. cheap Publi- 
cations, Magazines &e., rich fancy Guods. 
Prices and qualities to meet your approval. 
TZ Orders solicited. 6 4 


Book Printing. 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Jo 
Printing Establishment, No. 85 Locus 

street between Main and Second, st. Louis 

Aly. 

hg &% HAMMOND, Book and Job 


Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 





fand Agency Notice. 


aap eptene ty G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage, 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans. Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
Cilifornia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

3" Communications prepaid, addressed to 
W. G. SnetTHeEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C,, will meet with 


prompt attention. 
Saddlern. 


] EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle. Har- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


Koots. oe 


M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 

', of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt thismode 
of roofing. 

Otlice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond ard Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Ottice hours from 1 to 11 e’clock, a. 
M.,and 4to5 p.m, 


Sates. 


—_~"~ 


*MURRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
\ Manufactory, n.s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10, 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 


formed of iron. — 
Foundry. 


Sa 
MULIN ULARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW- ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
\AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
Ki North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hahd, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
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TO THE LADIES. 
gs tu inform the publie./ 
particularly, that he has 
ne & | streets, un- 
ht hie es- 


urth 
remove 

every varie’ y, and for 
r , 3 cent 
rw 


- PORLOLO LOLOL OLOLLL—NL—L aaww>nr 
Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


HILIBERT, 
4th street.sout 
~ash and b 


iW 1 rat . erins 


B. I 

TASHINGT! A ‘ 
St. Louis, M Ke rs, 
Alse Door ar 
y.8 . 


djyorse Blociig. 


ger MULLERY, 
“ ‘ 


in the alley. opposite 


hoer 
wil 
various 


will 


Premium Horse 
the Post Office, 
as=—si yAV par ttention to the 
aftectil t t 
rive general satisfaction in either 


diseases et of horses. and 
guarantee to 


bove 


of the 
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JJrospectus. 


lished, 


ABLE 


Pu! 
VALI 


Just 


IMPORTANT AND WORK.! 


Tue INpusTrRIAL RESOURCES, ETC. 
of the 
AND WESTERN 


of the commerce. 


STATES : 


igricul- 


SOUTHERN 
Em racing a 
ture, manu ‘tures 
slave and labor, 


{the South; to 


view 
internal improvements; 
slavery institutions. 

‘together with 
| statistical sketches of the dil- 
ind ci‘ies of the Union—Statist- 
Iman- 


com-| 


ics of the United States commerce an | 
ufactur om the e period, 
pared with other leading powers-the results| 
of the different census returns since 1790.| 
and returr f the census of 1850. on popu 
lation agriculture and general industry, &e 


with an appendix. 


es, fr arliest 


By J. D. B. DM BOW, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY I 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, EDITOR 
DE BOW’S REVIEW; HONORARY 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL SUCII 
TON STATISTICAL SOCIETY, ST. 
CINCINNATI, CHARLESTON 
SOCIETIES, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, ETc. 
3 Large Vols., Octavo~Fine Print, Paper ang 
binding. 
obtained at the offic 
Merchants’ Exchange, New Orleans; 
New York; c¢ Broad and 
Bay.streets, Charleston or from the leading 
Booksellers in all of the larye Cities of tha 
Union. 
Price, forthe library editior 
ul where the orderis ser 
New-Orleans, an 
the work 
mail. / 


To be of De Bows 


n-sireet. rner 


complete, $10, 

ct to the offices 

remitted, ithout 

sent securely 

ree of postage. Thisisg 
pr the tity of matter, 

il ty S vols. of ordinary octavo, is consid 
thes 


American Work hag 


lamount 
will be 
h the 
ice, 


when qua 


han any similar 
iforded for. 

olumes embrace the f llowing general] 
ij irranged alphabetically, ¥ ith cop» 
ous indexes: 

HIsTORY, "OPULATION, 
STATisTics of the South 
CULTUBAL PRODUCTS, of COTTON, SUGAR, 
ropacco, HEMP, GRAINS, NAVAL STORES, 
&c.&e MANUFACTURES; detailed accounts, 
Statistics and history of all br INe 
rEKNAL IMPROVEMENTS; complete Statistics 
results, profits, expenses, 

mues In projection, cone 
&c ; Pianh-roads, Cane 
Statistics of Health ana 
Wealth and Progress; Relative Cone 
*hites and Blacks; SLave Lawsand 
Manaqementand Amelioration 
of Slavery, Origin, History. and Defences 
of Slavery and Slave Institutions; the valuae 
bie treatises of HARPER, HAMMOND, DREW, 
onslavery, &c.; -COMMERCE OF THE SOUTH 
AND WEsT in all of its minute particulars, &e., 
together with an Histurical and Statistical 
Sketeh of each of the States and Cities,—the 
Domestic and Foreign Resources, 


ects. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


and West; AGRI 


inches. 


of RAILROADS, 
1dvantages, 
struction, completed, 
Navigation &c. 


als, 
Diseases 
dition, W 
STATISTICS, 


Trade, 
Manufactures.etc., of the United States—the 
Census RETURNS from 1790, with the sTa- 
TISTICS OF THE CENSUS OF 1850. 












































E. F. DIETZ, 
BOOK- BINDER, 





C-"NO. 42 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MQ.-~__) 





| BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
(Q/ANB BOZ MAEER,@) 
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Riese 
Old 


poe WESTERN ety - . Vineet | 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


M. TARVER & H. ‘COBB, ‘Editors. & Proptietors 


Perr 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


LLL LL LLL EL ED OL OOO EO 


“PUBLICATION OFFICE : 


Ne 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the old Post Office. 


ee ee ee ee 


Tue Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view ; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

Bz Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 


-after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 


company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

&z Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with ~ 
the work for one year. = 
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